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PROP.  \\    <;   st'MNER,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  iddrcnood  the 
Commission  as  follows :  — 


•*  I  hare  noticed  that  in  the  ^ttfmfmt  which  have  taken  place 

•  ommiMion  there  ha*  been  a  constant  reiteration  of  nine  lake  doe. 
trine*  of  theoretical  political  economy  about  wage*  If  there  is  to  be  any 
theoretical  political  economy  a  while  to  have  it  comet, 

thought  that  it  might  be  proper  for  me,  at  a  profeMonal  •in- 
dent '  1  economy,  to  appear  here  and  read  a  paper  •citing  forth  the 
tru.-  r.  l.iti..n,  U  t\\..-n  j.i-.tr,  t:\.-  t.i\.  -  .uM  Wafi 

r  assumes  that,  being  a  professor  of  political  ccon- 

in  a  grea  of  learning,  he  is  competent  to  correct 

what  he  alleges  to  be  a  gross  error  in  the  public  mind  in  regard 

:i  between  protect  wages,    His  reasons  shall 

be  carefully  examined;  but  we  must  first  ascertain  how  much 

•nco  we  ought  to  pay  to  his  opinions  on  the  ground  of  his 

being  a  professor     \v     :  guarantee  does  that  fact  give  of  the 

t  us  see  how  it  has  been  with  oth- 
ers 01  -.imiuT  i-niiM  h.mlly  claim  sup< 

Adam  Smith,  th<>  \.  iguished 

,imh  [uiry  into  tlu-  N        ••  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 

was  as  certain  as  Mr.  Sunnier  of  the  correctness 
•  was  not  the  least  bashful  about 

all  statesmen  and  lawgivers  were 
<  In'.  :th  his. 

!...  h  (tonally  jx^itive) declared  that  Adam 
Smith  was  in  error  upon  more  than  eighty  points,  many  of  them 
of  L:IV.U  imp-Man.  | 
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Mr  .1  ••!•.:!  Stuart  Mill,  also,  who  was  so  distinguished  a  tin 
and  rcasoneras  to  be  ranked  perhaps  almost  upon  an  .-quality 
with  tbe  professors  of  political  economy,  declared  tin  it  the  work 
.th   was -in  many  parts  obsolete  and  in  all  parts 
ini|HTlWt  "  !  tuul  Mr.  Mill  omM  not  agree  with  Mai; 

fessor  Cairncs  dissents  in  very  important  points  from 
Mr.  Mill,  although  declaring  himself  to  be  a  humble  foil 
while  Professor  McLeod,  in  a  work  which  ha 
success  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  maintains  that  M.. 
and  all  his  school  are  in  error  as  to  the  very  method  of  studying 
political  economy,  —  they  declaring  that  it  should  only  be  studied 

'ie  deductive,  he  that  it  can  yield  correct  results  only  win -n 

>tigated  by  the  indue!  hod. 

IcLeod  also,  in  hi>  Dictionary,  falls  foul  of  other 

professors  upon  various  points,  especially  upon  their  doctrine  that 

absenteeism  is  no  injury  to  a  country;  and  he  presses  his  own 

views  with  such  vigor  and  warmth  as  might  lead  a  hasty  reader  to 

•  his  opponents  were  little  better  than  blockheads.     But 

'iild  l»e  a  very  precipitate  reader  who  would  draw  such  a  con- 
clusion. Each  of  these  great  thinkers  made  inestimable  contri- 
butions to  political  economy,  notwithstanding  that  each  contradicts 
others  and  himself  as  well  To  examine  these  contradictions  and 
ascertain  wherein  and  to  what  degree  each  was  right,  is  a  work  to 

;i  plodding  conscientious  mediocrity  is  quite  competent.     UK 

•  needs  not  the  genius  and  inspiration  of  the  author,  but  only 
the  diligence  which  brings  the  author  to  the  bar  of  his  own 
methods  of  reason  '  Mr.  Mill's  great  works  upon  Logic  and 
Economy  will  furnish  the  tools  by  which  to  detect  the 
few  errors  into  which  even  Mr.  Mill  himself  may  have  fall.-n  : 
l»ut  they  will  never  be  discovered  by  one  wh<>.  like  Professor 
Sunnier,  draws  his  inspiration  Mr.  I  >.  A  \\V1I 

the  <  '"i-i'-n  Club  Essays,  and  who  from   inability  to  understand 
Mr  Mill's  methods  is  quite  incompetent  to  distinguish  b<  • 

.vhich  are  and  those  which  e 

(  with  tlmse  methods.     Professor  McCulloci  .u-dinc: 

absenteeism  passed  for  science  for  thirty  years  without,  however, 
making  any  impression  upon  the  popular  mind  ;  but  at  last  the 
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was  recognized,  and  his  position  abandoned 
s«>,  tli  vo  cannot  wu  !-«•  our  laziness  in  al- 

H      :          :. 

•  equally  »  statesmen  and  educated 

Him  men  ^  of  the  profeaton  and 

afterward  he  great  ach<>  here  they 

il.t  and  then  to  discard  much  which  had 

i    •.:..:•     ..:    . 

The  professor,  in  (act,  stands  at  some  disadvantage,     He  is 
obliged  to  teach  the  same  «M  [!••;•   r.  IM  year  alter  year,  until 
inselves  in  his  mind  too  deeply  to  be  torn  u; 

to  fall   into  that  c« 

descr  as    being    -possessed    by   Fixed   Idea." 

ly  to  challenge  his  opinions,  and 

he  ri:  H  to  become  dog- 

10  to  wrath  whenever  he  does  encounter 

Like    Professor  M«('ull<>cii    in  the  matter  of  absenteeism,  Mr 
Sum:  4  forward  to  sustain  a  paradox,  and  to  prove  by 

dial.  t  wages  are  not  reason  of  protei 

10  has  set  himself  the  task  of  proving  that  an  oj 
generally  entertained  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during  all 
past  time  is  «•:  rroneous.     It  was  necessary  in  the  interest 

of  tii.-  live-trade  part.  the  Cobden  Club  that  somebody 

slum!  it   was   ]*-rh:ips  judicious  that  he 

>  would  carry  before  him  the  shield  of  a  great 
live  said  enough  to  show  that 
•  !<>,  and  that  the  reasons  of  a 
t  be  brought  to  the  test  as  T 

now  examine  them. 
rx-port*  of  the  proeeedingi  before  this  C 


protective  tiuen  make  wtgw  high,  and  •!  UM 

ijjw  make  protccti  w  taxes  neceawry.    If  the 

i«e  two  doctrine*,  it  would  fir*  rate  taxea  in  onlrr  to 

wages  in  obedience  to  a  delegation  of  workmen,  and  then  iai«  taxes  agua 

•  oftnt  the  pivvioua  incmwc,  in  the  inters*  of  a  liiiliijrtiim  of 


other  and  produce  an  atwunliiy.     They  are  both  fidM.     Protective 
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and  high  wagw  are  a  reauon  for  free  trade,  not  for  • 
Tbeaa  two  propodUoot  confirm  and  amtain  each  other,  and  so  truth 

of  each.'* 

The  logical  deception  in  this  paragraph  consist-  in  the  sul 

11  of  a  universal  for  a  limited  proposition.     Mm  wh<>  inves- 
tigate cases  in  political  economy,  •  by  the  deductive  or 
inductive  methods,  embody  their  conclusions  in  a  set  of  words 
.  taken  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  known  t«.  all  tin: 
1.  are  limited  witi                     \:ictness  to  prevent  anybody  of 
ordinary  caution  from  falling  into  error. 

Thus  Adam  Smith  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 

many  others  have  noticed  that  where  clu -a]>  land  is  to  be  had  men 
will  flock  to  it,  unless  drawn  to  other  pursuits  by  wages  liiji 
enough  to  overcome  the  attraction  »t  tin-  land.  Adam  Smith, 
speaking  of  the  Colonies,  says :  "  From  artificer  a  man  becomes  a 
planter,  and  neither  large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence  which 
that  country  affords  can  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  other  people 
than  for  hims*  :  I !  Is  that  an  artificer  is  the  servant « * 
customers,  from  whom  1  <  s  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a  planter, 

who  cultivates  his  own  land  and  derives  his  necessary  subsistence 
from  the  labor  of  his  own  family,  is  really  a  master,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  world" 

li'-re  the  inclinations  of  the  individual  are  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  class  and  to  those  of  the  whole  community,  which 
tends  to  become  disproportionately  agricultural,  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  distant  nations  for  everything  except  food,  and  to 
become  poorer  and  poorer  as  it  increases  in  numbers.  The  de- 
mand of  the  outer  world  I-T  tin-  food  and  raw  materials  of  the 
•d  States  cannot  increase  as  fast  as  the  home  population; 
for  the  outer  world  can  take  payment  for  the  conversion  of  raw 
into  finished  products  only  in  a  few  articles  of  comparatively  easy 
transportation,  whil«-  the  home  artificer  and  nianufa* -tun T 
payment  in  every  sort  of  product  and  every  sort  of  service.  Let 
roducers  of  food  and  raw  materials  allow  to  the  other  classes 
such  emoluments  as  are  sufficient  to  induce  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  abstain  from  becoming  farmers,  and  the  nation  will 
grow  symmetrically.  The  daily  increasing  numbers  and  skill  of 
the  other  classes  will  give  the  market  which  will  enable  agricul- 
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ture  to  avail  itself  of  better  tools, 

ovementa.     The  emoluments  of  the  oilier 

vcr  exceed  the  limit  named,  — to  wit,  that  which 

balances  <iual  to  become  an  inde- 

landown  t  goes  beyond  this  for  a  while,  move 

persons  will  abstain  from  farming,  and  the  balance  will  be  rs- 

4h  wages  but  also  that  of  want 

of  si.  h'»ut  a  protect!  •.  adequate  to  shot  oat  the 

nothing  can  be  done.    The  doty  being  laid  on 
raises  the  price,  Imt  n<>t  to  the  extent  of  the  r  the  for- 

eign price  declines  under  the  reduced  demand    If,  however,  the 
be  sufli  «•  manufacture  is  introduced  at  a  certain 

overs  the  higher  wages  and  also  the  want  of  skill 
i i-M-  in  price  is  for  the  momenta  disadvantage  to  the  por- 
•  community  who  u-foro  obtained  a  sufficiency  of  fin- 
ished ;  Imt  th«-  arti<K»s  come  at  once  within  the  reach  of 
who  before  could  no'  i  at  all,  or  not  in 
•f  the  low  price  or  unaalableness  of 
moves  those  who  were  causing  an  agri- 

:in<  I  ]  11  the  constru  linished  products  which  are 

ic  cointiK  i  he  gross  annual  product  is  increased 

A  hole  value.    There  is  more  t  and  demand  and 

tely  distribute  the  increase  throughout  the  comuiu- 
uier  and  planter  are  the  first  to  feel  it    Their 
pation  becomes  more  rvmun<  and  from  this 

there  foliates  a  rise  of  wages  in  the  non-agricultural  portion  of  the 
community.  The  working  of  the  economic  forces  is  progressive, 
not  simultaneous  or  instantaneous.  The  protective  law  first  re- 
lieves the  agricultural  glut  and  apathy,  and  this  in  turn  causes 
an  increased  demand  for  finished  products.  Wages  in  all  de- 
partments will  gradually  advance,  but  they  can  augment  no  farther 
;  utter  than  the  gross  annual  product  The  protective  tac; 
as  Professor  >  likes  to  call  it,  simply  removes  an  obsta- 

cle which  prv  -  best  and  the  natural  distribution  of  the 

popu  As  skill  increases,  the  price  falls  under  borne  corn- 

overs  only  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor ; 
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and  the  skill  may  increase  so  as  to  c<  also,  and  give  the 

community  the  article  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  imported  \\itli- 
ny  dutN  :he  case  with  regard  to  tools,  locomo- 

tives, agricultural  machinery,  ai ul  a  T  goods,  in*  hiding  the 

greater  part  of  the  cottons  consumed  in  the  country.     Su.-i 
pears  to  be  nearly  the  cose  with  regard  to  the  woollens  used  l>y 
the  bulk  of  the  people.     The  fine  cottons  and  woolL  :  an- 

objects  of  ostentation  are  still  mostly   imported.     Tin-  du; 

t  gives  a  large  revenue  to  the  (•  ality 

comes  out  of  nobody,  as  tli  r  price  only  fits  them  tin-  bet- 

ter to  enable  A  to  appear  as  rich  as  I »     :  c  duties,  li<  > 

—  the  duties  upon  objects  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  —  which 

te  some  of  the  salaried  classes  \\h<>  do  not  understand  ]><»- 

.1  economy,  and  even  some  professors  of  the  subject.    Tiny 
think  themselves  oppressed,  t:  8  manufacturers    who 

more  showily  than  they  can,  and  tin  ,  very  effort  to 

persuade  the  bulk  of  the  peopL  liey  also  an  the  victims  of 

oppression. 

understood  the  subject  they  profess,  they  would  know 
that  if  its  present  objects  were  cheapened  to  ostentation,  it  would 
reject  them  and  fly  to  others;  and  tlioy  would  also  know  that 
whatever  social  necessity  there  may  exist  for  such  indulgences 
must  surely  in  the  long  run  be  considered  in  the  salaries 
them.  But  this  necessity  does  not  go  a  great  way.  Tin-  hi-h 
respect  which  they  and  tin -ir  families  command  on  account  of 
their  much  honored  office  relieves  them  from  such  necessity. 
The  wise,  temperate,  truthful,  benevolent,  r  ited  professor 

is  as  welcome  in  homespun  as  is  Crccsus  in  broadcloth  :  and  if  any 
individual  fail  to  command  respect,  it  can  only  use  he  is 

to  the  rule,  and  wanting  in  b  intellectual 

and  moral  qualities  usually  exhibited  l>y  professors.  But  tore- 
turn  to  th«  price  of  manufactured  goo<:  i  <  be  1 
to  pay  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profit  on  capital  usual  in  the 
community.  Higher  than  this  it  cannot  be  for  any  long  time, 
and  it  cannot  be  long  lower.  Monopoly  has  hod  no  place  in 
p"litical  economy  since  the  discussion  upon  that  point  between 
Say  and  Kicardo. 

will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  propositions  of  the  protection- 
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ista,—  1.  That  a  duty  miacs  wages  gradually  at  the  annual  prod- 
increases;  2.  That  high  wages  (so  far  as  wages  affect  the 
coat,  and  are  not  overmastered  by  greater  efficiency)  make  pro- 
tection necessary,  —  are  limited  the  limit*  naturally 
an.  I  necessarily  attaching  to  them  they  are  not  contradictory,  and 
they  ioe  an  absunl 

se  limited  propositions  Mr.  Stunner  substitutes  two 
IXMitions, — 

1     i  always  raises  wages,  and  raises  them  in  proper- 

to  its  magnitude, 

_;h  wages  always  make  protection  necessary,  and 
necessary  in  proportion  to  their  height 

real  propositions  he  endeavors  to  impute  to  the 
protectionists,  depicting  the  Commission  first  raising  the  duty  in 
.  to  raise  wages,  and  then  raising  it  again  to  compensate  the 
mam  ;  be  higher  wages,  and  so  on.    It  is  an  ingenious 

sophism,  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  those  whom  a  tofhnfc*! 
education  has  deprived  of  their  natural  intuitive  judgment,  while 
only  half  teaching  them  how  to  reason  by  propositions ;  but  it 
would  never  impose  upon  any  thoroughly  educated  person  nor 
upon  any  practical  man.  The  latter  would  put  it  aside  at  once 
as  nonsense,  and  I  fear  would  even  think  me  a  fool  for  spending 

•  in  showing  it  to  be  so. 

What  would  the  Commission  have  answered  to  a  deputa- 
tion -  workmen  or  employers  asking  for  an  advance  of 
the  duty  for  such  purposes  ?    Why,  that  if  the  industry  already 
existed,  and  upon  an  average  of  yean  was  paying  the  rate  of 
profit  usual  in  the  comni  -n  the  duty  bad  done  all  that 
it  could  do,  —  it  had  excluded  the  foreign  product,  and  left  the 
price  and  the  wages  to  be  arranged,  as  they  must  be,  by  the 
nal  demand  and  supply.    Higher  duties,  the  Commissioners 
I  have  said,  cannot  raise  your  wages  any  more,  nor  raise 
profits.    An  additional  amount  would  positively  have  no 
effect 
To  this  the  committees  might  say,  Why  not,  then,  raise  the 

Because,  if  we  raised  the  duties,  it  would  be  a  handle  for  dema- 
gogues to  use  with  those  uninformed  about  such  matters.  It 
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would  be  represented  that  the  additional  ten  or  twenty  per  cent 
was  added  to  the  price. 

The  "Boston  Transcript,*'  "Globe,"  and  even  such 

high-toned  papers  as  the  "Advertiser/*  and  the  "New  York 
Times  "  admit  articles  based  upon  this  economic  absurdity.  The 
"Herald"  even  published  an  article  which  declared  that  the 
manufacturers  of  woollens  could  make  the  common  goods  suitable 
for  the  general  consumption  as  cheaply  as  they  could  be  made 
abroad,  and  yet  took  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  per  cent  profit 
to  the  detriment  of  the  hod -carrier  and  poor  sewing-girl :  All 
business  men  who  were  in  vain  trying  to  find  investments  to  pay 
six  per  cent  were  amused,  but  uninformed  people  were  misled. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  read  as  follows :  — 

"  The  interests  of  the  man  who  pars  wages  and  those  of  the  man  who  re- 
ceives wages  are  antagonistic.  The  one  wants  wages  low  and  the  other  wants 
wages  high.  The  protectionist  legislator  pretends  to  step  in  between  them 
and  satisfy  both  at  once.  He  pretends  to  make  both  parties  happy  at  once. 
•  I  am  going  to  make  your  wages  high,'  says  he  to  the  wage  receiver.  ' 
then,  will  become  of  me ? '  says  the  wage  payer.  'I  will  make  wages  low 
for  yon,'  he  replies.  *  How  is  that  ? '  cry  the  laborers  and  all  their  friends  ; 
'you  are  going  to  make  wages  low  ?'  'No/  replies  the  legislator,  'I  mean 
that  I  will  make  the  price  of  the  products  high,  which  will  have  the  same 
effect  for  the  employer.'  *  But  how  is  that  ? '  cry  the  consumers  ;  '  you  mean 
to  make  prices  high  by  law  ? '  *  No,'  replies  the  legislator, « I  do  not  really 
make  prices  high  ;  it  only  looks  so.  My  measures  really  make  prices  low.' 
We  have  here,  then,  the  greatest  miracle  that  has  ever  been  accomplished. 
We  have  heard  of  m«lring  something  out  of  nothing,  but  here  we  have  crea- 
tion and  destruction  in  one  and  the  same  act.  Certainly  the  problem  of  uni- 
versal happiness  is  solved  if  we  have  found  out  how  those  who  buy  need 
pay  little,  and  those  who  sell  may  at  the  same  time  receive  much  ;  how  prices 
may  be  raised  for  the  producer  and  lowered  for  the  consumer  both  at  the 
same  time.  As  we  are  all  producers  and  all  consumers,  we  may  all  sell  at 
the  high  prices  and  all  buy  at  the  low  ones,  and  all  get  rich  together.  This 
is  why  it  is  that  the  protected  manufacturers  are  found  bulling  what  they 
are  short  of  (that  is,  labor)  and  bearing  what  they  are  long  of  (that  is, 
products).  They  have  discovered  this  wonderful  system  by  which  all  are 
to  bull  everything  and  bear  everything  at  the  same  time,  and  win  a  big 
difference  out  of  nothing.  No  wonder  the  protectionists  are  enraged  at  the 
economists  who  are  still  stupidly  teaching  that  we  can  produce  nothing  ex- 
cept by  applying  labor  and  capital  to  land. 

"  Who  is  the  beneficent  genie,  now,  who  works  all  the  magic  of  the  protec- 
tionist system  ?    It  is  tax.    If  taxes  are  only  rightly  adjusted,  says  the  pro- 
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the  tarnr  time.     When  one  b«-ar»  thi«  kiu<l  of  r*"f««n»*r.  •**  i. 
here  thai  the  .ui«  of  .o|irr.titiuo  in  the  w.,rl-l  u 
perititioo  U  a  defeeme  tea*,  of 
tied  U>  hi.  arm  a.  a  fetich  to 

of  eao*e  and  effect  where  there  it  tkooc.     The 

faith  that  wagta  will  he  high,  price*  low,  sad  praepetity  ata&ea,  aa  if  there 

were  a  filed,  dimt,  aud  inrv.uU-  U»  of 

;..- 


As  Mr.  Sumner  says,  -  When  one  hears  this  kind  of 
one  is  forced  to  believe  that  the  Mm  of 
is  a  constant  quantity;*  but  if  superstiti* 
causation,  then  Mr.  Sumner  certainly  is  the 
man  on  earth,  for  be  shows  an  unparalleled  inal 
the  action  and  reaction  of  economic  causes. 

neralJacksoo,  writing  -said:  "  The  American  farmer 

has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market,  except  for  cotton.  Does 
not  this  clearly  prove  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  that  the  channels  of  labor  should  be  multiplied? 
Common  sense  points  out  at  once  the  remedy.  Draw  from  agri- 
culture the  superabundant  labor,  and  employ  it  in 
and  manufactures,  thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  your 
stuffs,  and  distributing  labor  to  a  most  profitable  account,  and 
benefits  to  the  country  will  result  Take  from  agriculture  in  the 
J  States  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  sad  children, 
and  yon  at  once  give  a  home  market  for  more  bteadslifli  than  all 
England  now  furnishes." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  writing  in  1771,  said:  -  Every  nawrfbe- 
r  encourage*!  in  a  country  makes  a  part  of  a  market  for  pro- 
visions within  ourselves,  and  saves  so  much  money  to  the 
as  roust  otherwise  be  exported  to  pay  for  the 
supplies.  Here  in  England  it  is  well  known 
that,  wherever  a  fnannftrtore  is  established,  it 
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"  land  in  the  neighboring  country  all  around  it.     It  seems, 
therefore.  rest  of  our  fanners  and  owners  of  land  to  encour- 

age our  young  manu failures  rather  than  foreign  ones." 

The  condition  of  affairs  described  by  General  Jackson  was  a 
verification  of  the  deductions  mode  from  Adam  Smith's  ren 
about  the  attru-im -ness  of  plentiful  land.     Reasoning  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  was  to  become  unduly  and  un- 
profitably  agricultural    Our  count  i  the  experiment,  and 

found  it  was  so.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  also  recogni/vd  tins  ten- 
dency, and  he  recognized  it  as  a  difficulty  out  of  which  the  efforts 
of  individuals  to  benefit  themselves  cannot  extricate  a  comnm- 
that  laissez  faire  is  entirely  impotent,  and  government 
assistance  —  that  is  to  say,  the  combined  action  of  the  whole 
community  —  imperatively  necessary.1  Mr.  Sumner  lima  is  be- 
hind Mr.  Mill  about  a  hundred  years,  and  knows,  or  appears  to 
know,  no  more  upon  the  subject  than  Adain  Smith  knew  in 
1755,  when  he  gave  his  lectures,  which  w«-re  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  How  long  will  Harvard  and 
insist  upon  being  the  Sleepy  Hollows  of  Political  Economy,  from 
which  pupils  emerge  with  ideas  that  have  been  obsolete  for  a 
century  ? 

What  Jackson  recommended  was  done  by  the  tariff  of  1824. 
The  people,  removed  or  retained  from  the  land  where  they  could 
only  odd  to  a  surplus  already  unsalable,  produced  finished  pro- 
ducts, and  the  whole  value  of  their  labor  was  just  so  much 
added  to  the  gross  annual  product  of  the  country,  which,  being 
distributed  by  demand  and  supply,  could  produce  no  other  possi- 
ble effect  than  to  increase  all  incomes,  —  rent,  profits,  and  w 
The  price  at  which  the  new  products  sold  may  have  been  at  first 
thirty,  forty  —  if  you  please,  even  fifty  —  per  cent  higher  than 
they  could  be  imported  for;  but  we  got  the  commodities,  and 
did  not  have  to  export  money  or  commodities  to  pay  for  them. 
The  totality  of  consumers  may  have  had  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  for  what  before  cost  one  hundred  millions,  and  so 
lost  fifty  millions ;  but  they  had  the  commodities,  and  in  their 
capacity  of  producers,  or  livers  upon  the  rent  or  profits  of  pro- 
»  See  Book  V.  Chap.  XL  §  12  of  hia  "  Political  Economy." 
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ve  instrument*,  or  apon  salaries  drawn  from  the 

pros)  ibe  country,  they  gained  the  one  hundred  millions 

i  wmiM  otherwise  be  sent  abroad;  and  as  increasing  skill 

articles  with  less  and  leas  labor,  the  legislator's 

••  hit!.-  tax  "  became  lets  and  less. 

Paragraphs  5  ami  6  arw  as  follows  :  — 

discussing  the  effects  of  taxation,  ambignity  U  oft^  introduced  by  not 
distinguishing  carefully  the  alternatives  which  may  be  imagined.  If  we 
could  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  vice,  psssion,  sad  <xh«r  obstructive 
forces  no  longer  existed,  government  could  be  dispensed  with,  or  it  would 

itto  some  low  form  of  co-operation  lor  cmmmnn  purposes.    Taxes  could 

1*  dispensed  with.     If  we  compare  our  present  condition  with  any 

ideal  state  of  things,  all  taxes  are  minus  quantities,  reducing  by  so 
much  the  available  wealth  and  attainable  comfort  of  the  community.  Bat 
such  an  ideal  is  a  mere  poetic  dream.  If  we  had  no  government  we  should 
have  vice  and  passion  running  triumphantly  through  society,  waiting  and 
destroying  on  every  aide.  Comparing  our  present  condition  with  that  state 
of  things,  the  taxes  which  we  pay  for  security,  peace,  and  order  aa  products 

il  government  are  a  small  loss  incurred  to  prevent  a  great  one,    Soch 

is  the  only  sensible  and  correct  view  of  taxes.    They  are  never  anything  but 

loss  and  diminution  of  wealth,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  convert  them  into 

live  forces  as  it  would  be  to  make  destruction  create,  or  waste  save. 

tax  is  on  the  defensive,  so  to  speak.    It  U  necessary  to  justify  every 

i  is  drawn  from  the  community  by  taxes,  and  to  show  that  all  the 

capital  thus  consumed  is  necessary,  under  the  existing  order  of  things,  to  se- 

•  he  protection  of  society,  on  the  cheapest  terms,  against  the  forces  which 
would  disturb  security,  peace,  and  order.  If  the  taxes  were  large  enough, 
they  might,  as  in  Egypt  or  Turkey,  almost  take  the  place  of  the  evils  sgainst 
which  governments  pretend  to  guard  society.  Every  unnecessary  cent  of 
taxation  is,  therefore,  a  pure  evil.  Government  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and 
in  much  of  Asia,  U  not  an  organization  to  defend  society  against  evils, 
only  an  organization  by  which  some  plunder  all  the  rest,  and  taxes  are  the 
means  by  which  they  do  it  Wherever  any  taxes  are  laid  for  any  other  par- 
pose  than  to  provide  civil  order,  peace,  and  security,  government  appioafhes 
by  just  so  much  towards  the  Turkish  pattern.  Such  is  the  case  whenever 
protective  taxes  are  laid. 

"Taxes  which  ward  off  greater  evils  at  the  lowest  prsctioible  cost  are  eco- 
nomical. They  do  not  lessen  the  aveiege  eomfort  of  the  people.  Tsxeswhkh 
do  not  conform  to  this  description  do  lower  the  average  comfort  of  all 
of  the  people.  The  wages  class  has  no  separate  interest  in  the  si 

r  can  be  or  ought  to  be  considered  by  itselt     It  U  pure  den 
say  that  it  U  the  business  of  the  government  to  make  wag«  high.     If  1  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  taxes  on  wages,  it  is  only  by  way  of  meeting  the 
in  the  form  in  which  it  U  raUcd.      Protective  taxes  do  not  aim  to 
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good  government,  or  to  accomplish  any  civil  purpose  at  all.     Tluir  aim  is 
industrial    They  are  planned  to  help  some  people  to  get  a  living.     They 
interfere,  on  behalf  of  certain  persons  with  the  condition!*  of 
the  relations  of  A  man  who  engages  in  a  j  ry  has 

tome  other  reliance  in  bis  business  than  his  own  - 
prudence,  &c.    The  man  who  is  in  an  unprotected  in-ln  -try  has  som< 
more  to  guard  against  and  contend  \  the  problems 

and  the  difficulties  of  the  market.    One  of  these  parties  has  a  special  advan- 
tage created  by  law  at  the  expense  of  the  other  party,  who  is  therefore  ; 
A  special  disadvantage.     These  protective  taxes,  therefore,  can  :• -tided 

:ifu.il  under  a  sound  vuu  of  tin-  fu 

They  waste  labor  and  capital,  and  keep  the  wealth  of  the  country  less  than 
it  might  be  for  the  labor  and  capital  which  have  been  expended.  Let  us 
examine  in  part  u  wu#es." 

In  these  Mr.  Sumner  lays  down  several  propositions  which  are 
incorrect  in  fact,  aud  several  which  have  bc«-n  repudiated  by  M<  - 
Culloch,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  other  great  authorities  in 
political  economy.  He  implies  that  the  only  ible  fun< 

of  government  are  the  providing  of  security,  peace,  and  nrd.-r. 
This  contradicts  all  the  great  economists  who  all  inn  that  govern- 
ment lias  many  other  duties.  He  then  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  taxes  which  are  levied  in  Kjypt,  Turkey,  and  Asia  are 
squandered  without  giving  the  security,  peace,  and  order  under 
pretence  of  giving  which  they  are  collected;  that  they  are  an 
organization  by  which  some  plunder  the  rest.  Then  he  says  that 
wherever  there  are  protective  taxes  the  case  is  similar. 

PROTECTIM:  TAXES. 

This  was  the  title  of  an  article,  by  Mr  Sunnier,  in  the  March 
number  of  the  "  Princeton  Review"  of  1881.     As  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  public,  backed  as  it  was  by  th  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning,  I  replied  to  it  in  those  terms  of 
ied  respect  which  were  due  to  i              -of  teacher.     In  my  : 
I  said:  "A  protectionist  cannot  e              i  by  the  title  without 
objection.     A  tax  is  not  necessarily  a  burden.     If  the  mou 
w.-ll  and  economically  expended,  and  gives  us  good  roads,  good 
good  police,  and  good  government  for  what.  th«-y 
.t  to  cost,  then  a  tax  is  a  great  blessing  and  saving ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  money  is  often  expended  recklessly  and  foolishly, 
and  so,  through  abuses,  the  very  name  of  tax  becomes  offensive. 
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The  free-trader,  who  writes  about  "  protective  taxes,"  avafls  him- 
self of  this  existing  |.r.-judice.  with  the  effect  of  disgusting  the 

it  The  word  tax  also  gives  two  false  impressions ;  first,  that 
nil  protected  articles  cost  the  consumer  more  than  they  would 
if  not  protected ;  and  second,  that  when  they  cost  more,  the 
consumer  gets  no  counterbalancing  or  greater  overbalancing 
advantage." 

a  effect  of  the  taxes  which  are  paid  for  government  services 
press  with  double  weight  when  doubled,  with  treble  weight  when 
trebled.  A  duty  laid  on  for  protection  has,  and  can  have,  no 

ent  would  shut  out  the  foreign  article, 

done  which  can  be  done  by  the  tar  •>•  or  fifty  or 

per  cent  can  do  no  more.    I  also  pointed  out  that,  even  if 

our  cottons,  woollens,  and  iron  cost  the  consume! 


millions,  \\hilo  they  could  be  imported  for  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions, still  we  have  our  cottons,  woollens,  and  iron,  and  we  keep 
seven  hundred  millions  annually  at  home,  which  would  other* 
wise  have  gone  abroad,  and  could  not  have  been  balanced  by  any 
o  occupation  upon  the  land,  since  the  land  even  now 
cannot  sell  to  advantage  al  can  produce. 

Mr.  Sumner,  however,  continues  to  avail  himself  of  the  catch- 
word of  "  protective  taxes ; "  and  the  whole  of  his  address  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  assumes  and  presupposes  that  the  pressure  of 
a  tariff  upon  the  consumer  is  in  proportion  and  equal  to  the  rate 
of  duties  imposed,  and  that  these  duties  inure  to  the  benefit  — 
in  fact,  go  into  the  pockets  —  of  the  protected  manufacturers  who, 
according  to  1.  i  a  monopoly. 

In  pursuing  this  line  of  argument,  after  full  notice  of  its  inap- 
plicability, Mr.  Sumner  proves  one  of  two  things.  He  is  either 
ignorant  of  the  political  economy  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  the  reasoning  of 
Say,  Ricardo,  >ch,  and  tuart  Mill,  or  el*  be 

shuts  his  eyes  to  the  truth  umW  the  influence  of  personal  or 
party  passion.  He  is  welcome  to  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
It  is  no  satisfaction  to  me,  or  to  any  fair-minded  American,  to 
see  him  in  such  a  position  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  source 
of  mortification  and  humiliation.  To  us  professor  connotes  all 
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that   is    honorable,  dignified,  temperate,  benignant,  and 
When  he  condescends  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  the  passions 
of  the  crowd  stand  overawed  by  the  calm  and  majestic  presence. 
The   bandying  of  libellous  crimination  and  recrimination,   tli.« 
unjust  imputation  of  base  mo:  giving  and  taking  of  tin- 

-all  are  hushed.    So  would  Harvard's  Kirkland,  or  Evcivtt, 
Sparks,  or  Peirce,  or  many  others  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, calm  and  sway  and  elevate  the  people.    We  have  come  to 
expect  this;  and  the  opposite  action  of  Mr.  Sumner  affects  us 

some  horrible  discord  in  music,  or  some  frightful  want  of 
harmony  in  colors. 

In  short,  there  are  proprieties  attaching  to  every  position  in 
life,  and  we  could  not  tolerate  an  actor  who,  in  t lie  «jnrb  of  Soc- 
rates, should,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  fierce  mastiff,  descend 
upon  all  fours  and  endeavor  to  outbark  and  outbite  the  ferocious 
animal. 

When  a  professor  appears  we  feel  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  propositions  to  be  unsound,  if  they  really  be  so;  and  wli<>n 
he  denounces  them  as  "  lies  "  we  can  only  distrust  his  ability  to 
make  good  his  assertions.  In  paragraph  7  he  says  :  — 

"  Anything  which  lessens  the  number  of  persons  competing  for  wages,  or 
which  increases  the  amount  of  capital  which  may  be  divided  in  wages,  in- 
creases wages.  In  a  new  country  in  which  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
unoccupied  land,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  tilling  the 
soil  is  small,  any  man  who  has  a  pair  of  stout  li:m«N.  although  he  has  i\> 

••ry  little  capital,  may  become  a  landowner  an. 1  axriculturi>t.  II.  j,  th.  n 
withdrawn  from  the  wages  class  ;  he  lessens  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  labor 
market;  and,  as  an  independent  producer,  he  contributes  all  the  time  to  the 
capital  of  the  country.  Ev<  ry  man  of  the  un>kill«-«l  labor  class,  therefore,  has 
an  alternative  offered  to  him.  He  is  never  driven  by  starvation  into  a  desper- 
ate competition  with  others  in  the  same  predicament  to  work  for  low  wages. 
He  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  market.  Supply  and  «1« -mand  are  in  his  favor. 
He  owns  a  thing  for  which  there  is  a  high  demand  in  the  mni  com- 

fort he  could  win  on  the  land  fixes  a  minimum  below  which  wages  cannot  fall. 
If  they  do  temporarily  fall  below  that  minimum,  the  laborers  take  to  th< 
as  they  did  in  the  hard  times  a  few  years  ago.  Since  the  comfort  obtainable 
from  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  fertile  land  is  high,  the  minimum  of  wages 
is  high.  This  makes  the  average  wages  of  the  country  high.  IIL'h  wages, 
therefore,  simply  mean  that  the  soil  of  this  continent  i*  rich,  the  climate  is 
excellent  and  well  varied,  the  rivers  are  large  and  convenient,  the  mountains 
are  full  of  metal  and  coal,  the  people  are  industrious  and  energetic  and  are 
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th«  public  onl«r  is  fciHjr  Mean,  tad  Qw  pan!  iatal. 
u  good.    The  eoadiUom  of  prodoctioa  art,  uWtfotv,  good,  sad  •« 

1-.    .;,!,-   htta   u  .ill.' 

1  liog  the  reader  to  look  again  at  this  paragraph.    He  will  ate 
iiat  what  a  farmer  can  make  from  hit 

laud  is  e«,  .mi  of  wages.     When  akilled  artisan* 

>  from  any  cause  (ail  for  a  length  of  time  to  ob- 
tain  this  minimum,  they  take  to  the  Ian*  *s  not  seem, 

however,  to  perceive  what  was  so  plain  to  Adam  Smith,  to  wit, 
that  the  normal  t  ilture,  where  there  was  plenty 

of  land,  was  less  profitable  than  the  non-agricultural  industries, 
because  the  farmer's  position  is  more  independent,  and  one  in 
i  the  mero  possession  of  food  is  certain.    Those  greater  ad- 
vantages are  counterbalanced  by  a  smaller  profit,  just  as  the  high 
>f  a  professor  causes  his  salary  to  be  less  than  that  of 
same  aort  of  man  employed  as  a  treasurer  to  a  mill 
Adam  Smith  has  an  interesting  chapter  upon  this  point,  which 
has  been  ace* ;  ill  subsequent  economists,  and  which  I  reo» 

ommen  1  •  miner's  ./ 

••supposes  and  admits  a  normal  some- 

;  greater  than  t !..-  iiiiniinuin      It  concedes  the  point  that  in  a 

commmi  iltural  industries  are  more  pro- 

,-ri.  uhui.il  ;  tliat  under  the  action  and  reaction 

I  and  supply  among  ourselves,  the  man  who  works  at  a 

trade  or  carries  on  a  man  adds  more  to  the  gross  annual 

prodiu  t  than  >es.    The  hitter  takes  out  the  difference 

in  feelings  of  in<i<  i«  mlence  and  perfect  st><  here  Mr. 

Simmer  i  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  play  of 

indu>  es  among  ourselves;  that  he  refuses  to 

al  economy  reganU  the  whole  world ;  that 

is  a  <  *-at  Britain  which  will  take  oar  agricultural 

acts  and  give  u-  iiange  finished  products  at  a  much 

r  bargain  than  our  artisans  or  manufacturers  can  or  will  ghre. 

•••  demonstrates  hi  the  following 

ks  out  some  article  such  as  iron  or  fine  woollen*. 

and  show*;  that  at  the  present  prices  for  cotton  or  for  wheat  here, 

and  tlu    present  prices  for  iron  and  woollens  there,  the  imported 
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!e.  withou  -.ould  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  do- 

mestic produe  .Mient  avsuui,  !ia«l  occa- 

sion in  sell  more  largely  abroad  we  should  obtai  h  a  price 

as  now,  and  that  .id  occasion  to  buy  more  largely  abroad 

we  should  buy  as  cheaply  as  now.     It  Mr  Sumner  will  j.roj.oun.1 
the  propositions  embodying  these  assumptions  to  any  merchant 
11  be  set  right,  or  he  can  be  set  right  without  going  out  of 
Yale,  by  turning  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  >  chapters  upon   I 
national  Trade. 

Our  non-agricultural   industries  a. Id  at   le;i<t    three  thousand 

millions  to  the  value  of  the  materials  they  deal  with.     We  now 

tind  a  market  abroad  for  some  seven  hundred   millions  of  raw 

products ;  but  we  find  it  with  difficulty,  and  only  when  the  food 

of  all  Europe  are  short. 

i  of  selling  three  thousand  millions  more  at  any  price, 
or  one  thousand  millions  more  without  a  reduction  of  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  in  our  prices,  is  an  idea  which  no  wdl-inf- 
merchaut  and  no  well-informed  economist  would  entertain  for  a 
moment 

His  premises  do  not  lead  to  his  conclusion  that  "  high  wages 
simply  mean  that  the  soil  of  the  continent  is  rich,  the  climate  is 
ilent  and  varied,"  &c.  These  things  do  not.  l.y  his  own  show- 
ing, account  for  the  high  wages  that  exist,  Imt  only  for  a  high 
minimum  of  wages,  high  as  a  minimum,  but  a  good  deal 
than  what  we  enjoy.  His  observation  that  "  we  accumulate  capi- 
tal far  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  ''  is  jn-imn 
facie  evidence  that  our  present  organization  of  industries,  as 
brought  about  by  a  protective  policy,  is  better  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  :  but  it  is  totally  irrelevant  with  regard  to  an  entirely 
different  B  Mint  such  as  Mr.  Sumner  would  pi- 

It  is  tedious  to  be  obliged  to  refute  such  sophistries.     1 
graph  8  says :  — 

lie  humors  of  the  tariff  that  tin-  politician  appears  at  this  stage 
and  says,  'Oh,  no!  you  are  quite  wrong  in  uttiibi;  rosperity  of  the 

country  to  those  causes.     It  was  I  who  did  it,  with  my  little  taxes. 
country  has  prospered  because  I  taxed  it  \  If  I  had  not  put  • 

taxes  the  country  would  have  been  ruined.'     He  argues  tli.-it  an   imlu 
people  on  a  fertile  soil  could  not  have  got  food  and  clothing  out  of  it  ii 
had  not  had  the  right  taxes.     A  further  touch  of  the  ridiculous,  however,  is 
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added  by  thoae  politician*  who  declaim  about  UM  dignity  of  th* 

laborer.    To  tutett  to  the  ipeeehai  and  mad  tbr  «liu.n«K  one  woald  thin* 

«1  a  standard  of  comfort  wbicb  ihry  tb«tt«bi  tuiubt*  fur  UM 

an  labor  ,-  right  laws  to  RH  it  for  bit. 

It  aaid  thai  ear  laboren  ought  not  to  be  on  UM  •uu-UM  of  oucnfort  of  Bus* 

pean  pauper*.     1  it  the  American  aovt  reign  OM  fammlota 

wand*  on  natur*.     He  makr.  op  hi-  mii»<l  «  bat  u  eoilable  to  hfc  ow» 
naje*!  v«  notioB  oo  natara  to  provide  it.    Hi*  attonwjr,  UM  point. 

ckn,  i  ire  does  not  rwpood,  paaait  a  law  to  aK«rt  ta« 

baoon>  licnt,  tbe  Amrrican  Ubonrr.     la  Ihia  TMV  of 

the  matter  certain  penoaa  are  '  nature'*  noblemm '  in  a  aaaat  not  bafatotei 
oaed.  A  little  rumination  »b<>« «  ua,  however,  that  we  are  only  daali^  with 

;  fniu.l  un-i,  r  »  n,w  face.    The  okl-fohioMd  nnMaatia  draw  Ua  dnfta, 
not  on  nature  1-  rw,  and,  at  bk  friend*  wan  in  eawttol  of 

the  gorerniif  in.  tin-y  gnt  payment  for  him.    The  America 
get  nothing  from  rmt  .  be  does  not  earn.    If  the  politician 

in  the  matter,  be  can  only  rob  one  sovereign  to  favor  another.  That  u  all 
that  he  ever  baa  done.  That  prooeai  ha*  never  made  u*  any  richer,  but  only 
| 

ts  do  not  argue  that  an  industrious  people  oo 

soil  could  not  get  food  and  some  clothing  out  of  it.  Ac 

.nl lions  of  people,  situated  like  those  of  the 

d  States,  could  not  have  got  food,  and  anything  like  their 

•  clothing,  and  all  other  conveniences, 

foreign  products  been  left  free  to  come  in 

tme,  can  get  nothing  from  nature 

\vlii-h  h<>  does  not  eam  ;  but  he  will  earn  twice  or  three  time*  as 

n  of  industries  as  be  can  if 

confined  to  the  production  of  raw  products,  for  which  there  is  no 

adequate  foreign  demand,  and  for  which  the  growth  of  a  domestic 

:ul  i>  i  :.•'..:<:•  i  l.y  the  constant  presence  of  foreign  products 

ready  to  be  >  uoney.     Mr  Sumn. -r  i*  in  error  in  alleging 

if  tin-  i  —say  rather  statesman  —  meddles  in  the 

matter  he  can  only  rob  one  sovereign  to  favor  another.    Tbe 

statesman  who  promotes  measures  which  bring  about  a 

-  can  cause,  and  in  the  United 
has  cans.  .mmml  pr*lu.t  per  head  to  be  doubled  and 

si-  an- 1  tn-Ming  the  aggregate  of  all  wage* 
all  profits  ai  \M      I  i     can  cause  and  has  caosed  a  pirn- 

low  great  institutions  of  lemming  and  fill 
•i  instructors  whose  salaries  are  vastly  higher  than  they 
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COUld  have  been  under  a  free-trade  policy.  Mr.  Simmer's  argu- 
ment could  be  buried  out  of  M-ht  l.y  evidence  drawn  limn  all 
recognized  authorities,  wh«  -«•  MM  the  protectionist  or 

trade  side  of  the  question.     I'm  lir.John&  Ml  \\ill  suilin>. 

Although  breathing  every  day  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  free 
trade  and  consequently  prejudiced  in  that  <lirccti<»n.  In-  "  l'..!iti.-.il 

••my"  is  full  of  passages  the  reasonings  of  \vhi.-h  foil 
out   t««  their  full  consequences  prove  all  that    an\ 
maintains.     As  to  Mr.  Simmer's  dogma  that  any  change  wrought 
in  society  by  the  united  action  «.f  the  wh«.l,.   ]lin  ijuri- 

U't  the  reader  consult  Book  I.  <  'ha]..  VIII.  §§  2,  3,  ami  also 
Book  V.  Chap.  XL  §  12,  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  I'nliii.-al 
Economy."  Paragraph  9  says :  — 

"Under  the  conditions  of  the  United  States,  a  tax  on  immigrants  would  prob- 
aMv  lower  wages,  not  raise  them.     The  country  is  underpopulated.     So  Imi- 
as  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  unoccupied  l:m<l.  tin-  immL'rants  iln 
to  swell  the  wages  class  ;  they  go  upon  the  land  ;  they  open  it  up.  win 
from  it,  and  contribute  to  the  capital  of  the  country.     Each  new-comer  who 
is  industrious  counts  more  aa  a  pair  of  new  hands  to  produce  than  as  aii"tln-r 
mouth  to  consume  ;  and  he  may  well  add  to  the  average  wealth  p< -r  head. 
Taxation  has  not  even,  therefore,  in  this  country  the  nYld  which  it  might 
have  in  some  countries,  if  it  were  used  to  keep  competitors  out  of  the  labor 
market." 

I  agree  that  under  the  present  condition  of  the  United  EH 
a  tax  upon  immigrants  would  not  raise  wages,  but  not  for  the 
reason  given  by  Mr.  Sunnx T.     The  immigrants  from  Km 
countries  quickly  assimilate  themselves  to  u-.     They  distribute. 
themselves  throughout  the  industries,  and  speedily  produce  and 
consume  as  much  as  others.     The  country  simply  grows  symmet- 
rically like  a  crystal  or  a  tree,  and  so  it  will  be  until  in  the  far 
distant  future  there  comes  to  be  a  scarcity  nf  laud,  mines,  &c.,  in 
comparison  with  the  population.     Paragraph  10  reads :  — 

"  If  a  tax  cm  laborers  could  not  raise  wages,  certainly  no  tax  on  commodit  i«  > 
can  do  so.     Protective  taxes  aim  to  keep  certain  foreign  •    mm  •  liti.- 
the  country.     An  army  of  custom-boose  officers  must  therefor.  I..  supported, 
not  to  collect  i  nt  to  prevent  revenue  from  1>  This 

device  is  kept  up  in  order  to  secure  the  home  mark<  t  to  th«  IK. UK;  producer. 
The  home  producer  carries  on  his  business  at  a  loas.  H-  »J  -  that  h«  would 
lose  capital  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff.  His  imlusi  .  would  not  ex- 

ist if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff.    It  is  therefore  conducted  at  a  loss  all  the  time, 


•hat  the  lu«  u  not  boroa  by  ib« 
the  eoocttineni  of  UM  gooda.    The  protective  •jana.  ibefefur*,  nvolre*  th« 

v  ing  expenditure* :  The  pay  of  all  UK  ottrtom-hooet  eipepdham  to  ke»p 

tip  the  n\>t<  m  ;  wage*  and  profit*  to  all  thoea  who  are  earryisf  om  the  pro. 

«  indttftrioB  j  UM  lomm  incurred  by  UM  protected  tafawtnea.    Alltlm 

outgoes  mart  be  bone  by  the  non- protected  in  order  that  then,  »*y  be  U» 

good*  of  all  kiixU  in  the  country  than  thereof  llw 

'•An  protect  ion  increaat  wage*,  or  tbe  avenge  tiTT^i***  of  UMH  fMda 

a  flagrant  error.    I  f  there  U  anything  cheap  any  where,  the  pcuuctiow-u 

American  people  Crom  getting  iu     I/ then  U 

an  abundance.  .  and  other  •npplie*  which 

id  American  people  on  ea»y  term*,  the  protection»u  call  it  aa  *  i 

.uul  run  to  aet  a  l«irier  again«t  it     A  few  werlu  ago  I  eaw  a 

women  waiting  for  hour*  on  the  aide  walk  for  the  opening  of  a  rtore  at  which 

•DIM  fire-damaged  goods  were  to  be  told  cheap.     A  protertionirt  unet  hold 

uoea  woman  were  tiMane,  or  that  they  were  ealnahly  ruining  the  eoontry. 

i  tnpoeaible  to  rai*e  wagea  by  "nuTting  cheapnee*  ftmi  abondaooff.     The 

protective  tyetem  leawna  wealth  ;  a:  mrmu  an  arithmetfc 

according  to  wl.  >  more  timea  than  'it  will  . .  cer- 

tain  that  a  mnallcr  dividend  will  give  a  mailer  ahare  to  each  panoa.     The 

-  whole  paragraph  is  baaed,  as  already  pointed  oat  in  ray 
l>oii  the  fallacy  of  division.    Under 

our  present  induct  rial  organization  we  have  our  own  food  and 

materials,  and  export,  at  present  prices,  say  seven  hundred 

millions  of  i  <-u.     Our  fanners  sell  these  seven  hundred 

millions  abroad,  ai  sell  twelve  huiidreil  millions  at  hone. 

^miner's  microscopic  vision  sees  only  the  present    He  as- 

farmers  had  to  sell  nineteen  hundred  millions 

abroad  instead  of  seven  hun.lred,  they  would  get  the  same  price. 

seven  hundred  millions  of  raw  products,  we  now  buy 

abroad  say  three  hundred  and  llkms,  \vlurh  we  could  not 

produce,  d  products,  and  a  like  qum  the  finer 

manufactures  which  we  cannot  yet  produce  under  existing  duties, 

i  not  produce  finished  j.r.-iu.-u  for  ourselves,  we  should 

have  to  1  .what  we  now  buy.  but  many  times  thai 

quantity.     Mr  Sunnier  assumes  that  under  such 

the  price  of  imports  would  U»  the  same  as  now 

.•ference  he  assumes  that  whereas  now  we 

three  hundred  and   titty  million  dollars  worth  of  raw  products 
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for  the  like  amount  of  iinished  commod  could  exchange  at 

the  same  advantage,  if  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
and    huvin-  abroad,  four    times  as   much!     Nrith.-r    Mr.   .Mm 
;  11.  n<>]   any  other  economist  of  capacity  to  take  in  the 
whole  problem,  would  maintain  such  a  proposition      I  ndn   tin- 
supposed  change  we  not  only  should  ..Main  «.ur  finished  products 
much  less  advantageous  exchange  for  ra\\  products  than  \\«  d<» 
now,  but,  over  and  beyond  this,  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain 
more  than  probably  a  third  part  as  many.     Our  total  gross  annual 
product  would  not  be  100  to  70,  as  Mr.  Simmer  deduces,  hut  as 
70  to  100  rather;  and  until  somebody  invents  an  arithme: 
which  10  will  go  into  70  more  times  than  into  100  it  is  c< 
that  a  smaller  dividend   under   free  trade   will  give  a  smaller 
share  to  each  person.     Free  trade,  therefore,  would  lower  v 
Paragraph  11  says:  — 

"Let  us  next  look  at  the  effect  of  protective  tares  on  the  alternative  whi<  -h  is 
open  to  the  American  laborer  to  go  upon  the  land.  The  protective  taxes  en- 
hance the  cost  of  all  articles  of  clothing,  furnitui. .  ,  utensils,  tools, 
and  machinery.  They  also  increase  the  cost  of  fuel  and  transportation. 
They  therefore  reduce  the  amount  of  all  the  commodities  mentioned  which  a 
fanner  can  get  for  a  certain  amount  of  farm  j»r«»lii'  :  therefore  lessen 
the  profits  of  agriculture  in  all  i\>  l-mus.  and  lessen  the  MM  of  tin- 
land.  Whatever  lessens  the  attractiveness  of  the  land  lowers  the  minimum 
gain  of  all  manual  laborers,  increases  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  labor 
market,  and  reduces  the  amount  which  the  employer  needs  to  hid  in  a 
counteract  the  advantages  of  the  land.  Protective  taxes,  therefore,  take 
away  from  the  laborer  the  advantage  which  he  has  by  nature  in  this  country  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  take  away  from  him  part  of  his  advantage  in  the  labor 
market  Consequently  they  lower  wages." 

Underneath  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  lies  the  above  fallacy, 
which  assumes  that  present  prices  of  exports  could  be  obtained 
if  we  had  need  to  sell  four  times  as  much,  and  that  imports  could 
be  obtained  as  cheaply  if  we  had  occasion  to  huy  four  times  as 
much.     Theory,  as  laid  down  by  the  greatest  economists,  n 
tives  this  assumption,  as  can  be  seen  hy  n •!« -rence  to  the  pas?- 
in  Mr.  Mill's  work  already  indicated.     Kxj.cricnce  mntradicts  this, 
as  shown  by  the  quotation  already  made  from 
The  truth  is  as  follows :  Protection  prevents  a  vast  number  of 
people  from  flying  to  the  land,  and  makes  them  consumers  in- 
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•toad  of  producers  of  raw  products.     It  <!twinuh«  the 

ttoreaaes  the  demand.    They  tbave- 

fore  increase  tits  of  ayru  uliurv  in  all  tu  forma,  an 

Uiimujver  lacrtast- 

increase*  .UMMI-J.  manual  laborer*,  ami  tacmtaaa 

; lumber  of  oompi 

.1   the   .-IUJ.I..N.T  n«-  l«r  to  counteract  lb* 

utages  of  the   I*  therefore  aeottrea  to  tbe 

lie  advantage  uhi.h  he  baa  by  nature  in  this  coi, 

an.l 

raises  wages  above  what  they  could  be  ui»«l«-r  furetgn  coupetatkm. 

may  compensate*  for  t!,--  hi-h« -r  moneyed  cost  of  Ubur;  for  bigb 
wages  lead  to  grea  s  un<l  itit«-lligenoe  on  tbe  pan  of  oper- 

atives, and  to  greater  care  in  selecting  tbe  moat  skilful  on  the 
part  of  .-iiij. layers,  and  to  a  more  extensive  use  of  tbe  very  beat 
• 

theory  of  this  I  appeal  to  Mr  Mil! 

of  the  tli.  l»erienoeof  the  United  Sutea,  where 

tbe  growing  efficiency  has  already  in  some  eaaea  overcome 

• 
manufactured  goods  \v '  <  xport ,  and  by  tbe  approximation  to 

.l.tr  cheapness  in  nearly  all  which  ore  used  by  tbe  great  bulk 
of  the  people,     Champogn  >.itins,  gloves, 

feathers,  n  an«l  luxury,  are  much 

dearer,      i  '.<•   to  change  our  legisl.i  order  to 

••on  these ?     I  beg  the  reader  to  i..  »mpan*  tbis  ivply 

paragraph  to  whuh  it  is  an  answer.     Paragrapl. 

13  read:  — 


"  It  luw  Ufti  tflnnad  l»y  |>niUvti..ni»t*  lh.it  th.-ir 
Two  ways  hnve  been  alleged  in  which  it  <!«•  this  -  <  I ) 
organ  l.y  bringing  capital  into  o»  whkn  wuokl 

v  are  all  UM 


higbeat  •AvMrtsfi.    Partly  tWy  4» 
f  peofde  never  beard  of  tbe  * 
re  amount ly  arranging  their  inriniai  to 
time  and  prerent  wa«te.    They  are 
to  secure  a  better  organi«tfion  of  industry.    Bat,  aArr  they  barr 
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.  the  protective  system  assumes  that  some  other  persons,  viz. 

...ui  the  persons 

engaged  in  industry  have  themselves  been  able  to  d. 
the  American  people  have  not  invented  the  best  organ i /at i«n  <>l  1.. 
have  no  one  else  to  call  upon  than  some  •  n  ..t  th,-  Ann -li.-an  peo- 

ple, and  we  must  appeal  from  the  in. n  ,,f  l.usinesa  to  tin    ]><>liti.  i,u^.     Tin 

ions,  then,  as  an  incident  to  t 
and  shortcomings  of  the  business  men.    The  mode  they  employ   H  taxes. 

lie  same  old  nn  tin-  l>u>inett  men  have 

to  bear  on  the  organization  of  laU.i.  \\hih-  tin    j.i 

has  brought  any  iuti-lli^-nr.-  at  all  t<>  l..-ar  on  tin-  ].r«.l,l, -m.  ami  In-  never 
can.  i  taxes  have  never  been  laid  any  tin.-  knowledge 

of  the  industrial  circumstance?,  and  tin -y  n« -ver  can  be     A  th- 
missions,  si;  ir-,  and  actually  en^a^in^  in  a  n-al  >tudy  <.|   tin-  in- 

Mof  tin-  uld  n.. t  win  a  knowledge  of  our  industrial  M 

and   if  they   could    acquire    su«-h    knowledge   of  the    industrial    system  OB  it 

exists  on  a  given  day,  their  knowledge  would  n..t  !.»•  -..nd  f,,r  anything  tin- 
day  after,  on  account  of  the  new  inv.n;  >veries,  processes,  lines  of 
transportation,  financial  arrangements,  and  so  on." 

Here  we  have  the  antique  duetrine  that  a  man  must  know  his 
own  business  better  than  any  statesman  can  know  it,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  man  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
state.  This  was  entirely  refuted  by  John  Rae  (see  pp.  1-32)  some 
fifty  years  ago;  moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  and  that  of  the 
individual  coincide  only  when  all  can  be  made  to  act  in  a  certain 
way. 

The  case  of  bankers  is  in  point.  Every  intelligent  banker  sees 
that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  and  for  his  own  that  all  hankers 
should  keep  a  sufficient  reserve ;  but  if  some  do  and  some  do  not, 
the  reckless  in  fair  weather  take  away  tbe  business  of  the  others, 
ami  when  a  storm  comes  their  failure  throws  a  portion  of  the 
consequent  loss  upon  those  who  have  been  prudent. 

Protection  is   still  more    in    point.     "Fifty  millions  of  people 
may  believe,  and  believe  truly,  tbat  it  is  better  for  them  to  buy  of 
one  another,  —  that  by  such  means  a  greater  annual  produ< ' 
be  reached,  and  hence  a  great  benefit  to  all  classes ;  that  tbere  will 
be  more  produced,  and  hence  more  to  divide.     But  the  reci) 
of  rents,  profits,  and  fixed  salaries  see  that  «j 
their  incomes, — after,  in  short,  they  have  got  the  profit  arisin.i:  out 
of  protection,  —  it  would  be  an  excellent  tiling  if  they  e.,ul 


:  .     . 

'  abroad.     A  and  B  and  C  wish  to  be  paid  very 
u  or  salaries  by  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  but  not  to  give 
any  <  not  see  that  under  •* 

arrangein  'he  alphabet  would  1-  inahle  to 

pay  -fit*  and  salaries.     If  a  protectiva  Uw  binds  the 

profitable  course,  it  will  U«  followed .  otherwise,  not. 
Each  will  aa\  <jf  one  individual  oan  have 

no  a;  lo  effect  m;  and  whether  it  has  or 

I  want  my  tine  broad  «e  bloated  uanu- 

t era  are  i  swindling,  pillaging  me,*  Ac. 

re  are  cases  in  \\  hi<  h  t  !,.•  intelligenoe  of  the  sUtmrnsn  can 
iote  the  public  good  in  a  way  that  is  unattainable  in  any 
oth.-r  m.iiin.-r      Th>  is  admitted  i->    Adam  Smith  .     ; 
where  he  ••  trade,  a  -tint  tly  laid  down 

by  M  ••argunii  uer  is  too  obsolete 

to  be  repeated  in  th.  year  1882.     Paragraphs  14  and  15  say  :- 

-  have  here  now  fifty  million*  of  people  tpread  over  a  comimtr 
great  varietiet  of  climate  and  toil,  and  we  conttituto  the  most  cncrgrtk,  **• 
lest,  a:  liable  nation  which  hat  ever  exi*t«  !  v  to  plaa  a  tv* 

tern  of  art::  -.uch  a  nation  it  the  mo*  ridicules* 

MkiiiK  that  coul.l  IN-  |.i   ;-  -  -1      Any  one  who  talkt  of  reaching  a  per* 
manent  adjuttiii  it  the  needt  of  all  interest  and  do  injva- 

tiee  to  none  it  ti  Hnomwn-  i«  lew  than  the  imperaal 

ut,  and  there  it  oaly 

one  thing  which  can  be  predicated  of  any  ttept  taken  by  the  statesman,  that 

it,  that  lu-  will  make  nutchief.    A  man  who  it  running  a  railroad  easily  test 

•  rude  nontente  people  talk  about  railroading  when  they  know  nothing 

btwinea*.    A  banker  maket  the  tame  obtervation.    So  dost  every 

What  chance  it  there,  then,  that  politicise  otn 

deal  witch  thontandt  of  indottriet  and  intareets  in  thit  covntry  in 

all  1 1.  n-Utiont  to  each  other  f    We  might  as  weO 

.  a  tyttem  of  health  which  would  piwrnt  tU 
of  the  United  State,  from  ever  being  tick  any  mora. 

•  v  to  deal  with  the  wfcob  rambta*. 
<-retta.    They  Utten  only  to  the  mott  cVunorona.    TWr 
heed  only  thote  who  win  influence  and  to  tecnre  the  position  of  tiiuiiem 
They  never  l.rin-  any  intelbganee  to  bear  on  the  qneHion.    How  nmdi  •» 
tittance  it  need.  -  never  it  any  apartment  of  nietni  lo  ead» 

testa  are  ever  a;  •  guarantee*  are  ever  given  ;  no 

are  ever  madt-  l  ftvor  to  tbow  retnht  for  th* 

Each  interest  comet  forward  and  atkt  for  fevor,  and  gets  it  far  no 
because  it  atk*l  The  petitioner  thinks  that  about  so  modi  per 
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will  do,  and  does  not  himaelf  know  •  il<  ulat<-  what  \\  ill 

effect  of  that  much  protection  to  him  whm  oH>«  t  1-y  all  \\ !,;.  l,  ),,• 

most  sul >iu it  in  U  ha  the  systeu 

Mr.  Peter  Cooper  say*  that  th.- tariff  ougl.  ..ir.M-t  tin-  .lit! 

i     :\\  .     •.    A     .    '       .:..:.!!.:;      .  .    \\  ....       ll    thai    .  OOld    be    doOfl    and  wnv 

done,  it  would  ji.  \vay  from  t  an  laborer  those  t>r. 

vantages  which  made  him  or  his  ancestors  come  across  the  ocean.    Now, 
this  tangle  of  absurdities  and  ignorances  and  guesses,  it 

is  expected  that  will  OHM.-  whi.-h  .-hall   K- id   th-   Aiun i.-.m   po- 

lo a  better  organization  of  indu.-try  than  he  could  ariivi-  at  i!   l.-M 
so  that  greater  Sjooommodatioi]  .1  and  larger  wages  would   follow. 

From  such  causes  no  :  ~s,  can  ensue  with  u-du.-iion  «•! 

capital  and  lowering  of  wages.1' 

According  to  Mr.  Simmer,  tho  politician  —  say  rather  st:it« 
—  has  never  brought  any  intelligence  to  hear  up<m  the  <ju<-stion  of 
how  to  deal  with  the  whole  combination  of  industrial  inn 
Well,  now,  let  us  order  out  an  ininn  use  p;iir  of  scales.     Intu 
one    we    will    put    Franklin,    Washing  in,    .li-ilrrsun.    Ma 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Webster,  after  he  had  studied  the  subject,  — 
in  short,  we  will  put  a  large  majority  of  the  stnt  f  th<; 

United  States  for  a  huiuln-.l   •  ml  into  tin;  will 

put  Air.  Sumner,  backed  by  theories  which  all  tin-  ureat  econo- 
mists repudiate.     Is  it  easier  to  believe  that  all  these  ^n-at  in- 
telligences were  ignorant  and   corrupt,  or  to  believe  that    Mr. 
Sumner's  dialectics  have  led  him,  and  tend  t<>  It-ad  others,  into 
fatal  error?    Let  any  one  who  desires  the   truth   peruse  tln-ir 
speeches,  messages,  and  letters ;  or  let  him  read  Mr.   Hamilton's 
report  on  manufactures,  and  compare  its  pmphrtic  \\i.-d«im  with 
Mr  Sumner's  production  now  under  review.     Let  him  not 
objects   I'm-   which    Hamilton   recommended    the   protection,   and 
then  let  him  look  at  the  United  States  and  see  whether 
objects  have  or  have  not  been  attained;  let  him  coin].; 
chusetts  with  the  more  fertile  Canada,  —  Canada,  too,  which  has 
been  aided  by  our  protective  policy,  which  has  prevented  the 
foreign  markets  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  imm 
of  our  raw  products  which  are  similar  to  hers.     Para.L 
and  17  read  :  — 

It  is  alleged,  in  the  second  place,  that  protection  1  .rings  capital  into 
use  which  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Every  one  of  us  who  has  any  capital  is 
anxious  to  put  it  to  productive  use  without  delay.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
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nature  of  things  to  keep  all  capital  all  UM  Urn* 

irw »  whkb  make  lia.  ex*»  fully 
eatfrrly  aUuptrU.    The  aixuiwm  I  bar*  Hu.»u»l  BMM  that  to  «t*u>  of  lb» 
eagfniww,  UM  chances  for  employing  capital  <*  a  sww  eaav 

were  nut  for  protection.    Such  a  notion  is 
n,  no  way  in  which  protect***  tax* 
Every  analysis  shows  that  they  wax  i  scent  eaa  mm*  to  A  by  taw 

action  of  the  tariff  which  dona  not  come  from  R    Th*  rnn«n*jaci  of  tuu 
Tenal  borrowing,  or  stealing,  or  gift-making,  however,  ia  a*x 
tal  l.ut  to  « .i-t.-  it,     Ilenee  protective  taxes  lower  wages.    The 

otion,  lest  their  wafea  •hooii  I 
:-ean  rates.     I  have  shown  rate  of  wages  obtained  ben  ia 

««  at  work  in  ihi«  cuuntry.     Thex*  is  only  OM 
.  could  reduce  American  wages  to  European  standards,  and  that  it  pro- 
tective taxes  applied  long  enough  and  with  sufficient  weight.* 

In  Mr  in  tii.-  "  Princeton  Keview,"  already  *J* 

'tf  rett  is  all  pkrtuet  inUmUd  to  otewpymtlm- 

tion  wkil»  -ig  i*  going  on.     If  tliU  ia  not  so,  lei  aooM 

analyze  the  operation  of  liU  system,  and  show  by 

nee  to  n  I  economical  j»rin«  iples  where  and  bow  it 

>  any  efV  <>n  to  increaae  it" 

He  himself  tlm  w  down  the  gl<>'  .p.  and.  abut- 

my  eyes  to  the  shonesty    I  ^i  in  an 

i  was,  at  all  .vents,  courteous.    Mr.  Somner  amra 

beneath  discussion.     I  am  content  to  reaffirm  my  ar- 

nts.  and  to  leave  it  to  competent  judges  to  decide  whether 

toy  are  beneath  discussion.     Possibly  they  are  not  to 

•ussion  as  above  refutation.     In  the  article  in 

quest  an  be  fouml  in  all  the  great  libranet  of  the 

d  States  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Free  Trade  and  Protectioo,* 

precise  manner  in  \\\\\c\\.  in  a  ^>untnr  already 

possessed  of  a  great  variety  of  industries,  the 

•  rted  to  a  fixed  form,  was  almost 

it  tbe  nation  became  owners  of  the  fixed  capttsJ, 

v  by  calling  out  more  labor  or  by  turning  to  the 

capital  what  otherwise  would  have  gone  into  new 

:*•«.  fin:  looses  of  luxury,  &&.  and  that  the  result 

came  about  generally  by  the  former  rather  than  by  the 

means;  the  fixed  capital  resulting  from  a  fuller 
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of  the  people,  and  not  by  a  mere  diversion  from  one  work   t<> 

Mr  Stunner  thought  ho  had  me  alone  to  deal  with,  l.ut  he 
has  another  infinitely  more  formidable  antagonist  in  Mr.  .i..lm 
Stuart  Mill.  Let  any  one  turn  to  Hook  IV.  Chap.  V  f  Mr 
Mill's  "  1'ulitical  Economy.'  Mr.  Mill  had  in  mind,  to  b«- 
the  effect  of  an  abstraction  of  capital  by  govern  inn  it  : 
unproductive  purposes;  but  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  tin- 
argument  is  much  stronger  with  regard  to  measures  leading  to 
ion  of  fixed  capital,  which  would  forever  after  be 
productive  of  commodities,  A  does  not  get  his  capital  from  B, 
for  A  can,  upon  the  average  of  years,  obtain  only  tin  profits 
current  in  the  community.  A  gets  his  capital  <>nt  of  his  own 
abstinence.  If  the  manufactured  article  at  first  costs  more,  it 
must,  with  increasing  skill,  cost  less  and  less,  and  by  necessity, 
enforced  by  competition,  be  sold  for  less  and  less.  If  U.  v 
wages  or  salary  is  in  money,  pays  more,  C,  D,  and  tin-  rest  of 
the  alphabet,  practically  pay  less,  for  they  can  pay  with  commod- 
i  hey  produce,  and  for  which  the  new  industry  occasions  an 
additional  demand  and  a  better  price.  Even  B  is  compensated, 
and  more  than  compensated,  by  an  augmentation  in  his  salary 
or  his  profits,  growing  out  of  the  general  increased  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  call  this  "thimbl«  lijjin'j.  »»r  a  "  bundle  of  absurd- 
ities, contradictions,  ignorances,  or  guesses;"  but  calling  names 
is  not  economical  reasoning.  If  there  be  anything  wnm^  in  tin- 
deductions,  some  one  can  show  with  precision  and  court' >y  the 
exact  point  in  which  they  are  wrong.  It  i-  n<>t  the  protect^ 
who  shrink  from  brinpni:  doctrines  to  the  test  of  the  methods 
of  economic  reasoning  laid  down  by  the  greatest  recognized 
authorities. 

Mr.  Sumner  says  he  has  shown  that  the  rate  of  wa.L'f.s  now  ob- 
tained here  is  due  solely  to  economic  forces  at  work  in  this  <-oun- 
try.  In  this  be  is  in  error.  He  has  only  shown  t 
of  wages  cannot  be  less  than  food  and  such  small  modicum  of 
clothing  and  other  conveniences  as  a  nation  producing  raw  pro- 
ducts could  obtain  from  foreign  markets  eternally  glutted  with 
such  products.  He  has  not  shown,  nor  can  he  (without  admitting 
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the  effects  of  protectioo)  show,  bow  the  gber  existing  rat* 

of  wages  has  come  ai  ation  thai  higher  or  long- 

1  protection  could  reduce  wages  involve*  the  economic 

«ea  that,  in  a  population  of  fifty  million*. 

r  free  oompct  a  profit/*  <*ectod  induatriee  can. 

an  average  of  yean,  be  higher  than  upon  other*    Upon 

Sumner  to  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mr 
••  universally  accepted  conclusions  of 
economic  reasoning,  and  to  common  sense.    They  are  all  upon 

- 
rt-ml  thus  :  — 


M  There  is,  however,  another  argument  which  ma*  ba  coaaHitsH  in  thii  co*~ 

necti<  iitl  that  under  fn»  trad*  ail  our  population  would  go  into 

agriculture,  and  that  wages  and  all  other  remuneration  for  labor  woold  be  re- 

houM  all  be  in  poverty  together.    Hence  the  agfiiiillmiata, 

i«  mechanic*!  Uborera,  too,  are  exhorted  to  anppoct  a  wide  pruccctiw 

lastly  and  prevent  ruinous  competition. 

••  have  eeen  above  that  the  direct  eo*  of  keeping  op  the  protective  ey«- 
tem  conaUtu  of  thn  -  i )  (wiyment  of  OMtoo-hooM  offeetB  to  keep 

good*  ;  laborer*,  and  profit  on  capital  in  protected  indoe- 

tricn  .  •  protected  induatiiea.    Theee  coeta  maat  be  paid  to 

tint  place,  it  can  pay  no  one  to  bay  off  competition  nnhee  he  bee 
i«*  hare  done  it  aometimea,  Aawrieen  umnen 

•hare  the  world's  market  with  a  number  of  strong  competitor*.     If  they  buy 

rican  manufacture!*  they  moat  bear  all  the  cost  of 

it ;  and  they  most  share  the  gain,  if  any,  with  all  the  agriculturist*  in  the 

list  means  that  y  it  they  will 

disadTantage  with  their  own  competitors  in  the  worid'e 


expense  of  custom-house  officers  is  too  trivial  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  sir  laborers  and  profit  on  capital  in  protected 
industries  is  paid  out  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  their  products : 

••s  consist  of  the  higher  cost  of 

ba,  calculate' i  rices  here  ami  abroad 

now  to  very  littla    The  gain  to  the  nation  is 

the  v  ie  of  what  must  have  been  sent  abroad  to 

those  products.    The  gain  to  the  agriculturists  is  a  certain 

market,  already  twice  as  great,  and  destined  in  twenty  years  to 

be  four  times  as  great,  as  the  market  of  the  world  affords  him. 

They  now  sell  abroad  say  seven  hundred  mil^iftna  and  twelve 
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hundred  millions  at  home,  or  nineteen  hundred  millions. 
is  the  market  required  >pulation.    Thewhol.  -popula- 

tion employed  on  the  soil  a  mark. -t  tm  t 

hundred  millions.  Nowhere  on  this  planet  is  there  a  market  for 
one  half  the  amount  ;  and  in  twenty  years  the  case  would  be 
twioeaabftd  r.-.it  it  ia  n"t  neoeMuy  to  taka  an  extreme  oaae, 
Mi.  Sunnier  challenges  it.  \\V  need  only  iixpiiiv  into 
the  effect  of  offering  abroad  twice  as  much  as  we  do  now,  to 
be  convinced  that  the  purchasing  power  of  raw  j.rodu.-t-  would 
be  vastly  less  than  it  is  no\\  loes  not  lose,  l>nt 

gains,  and  gains  immensely,  by  that  better  di>tnl.utimi  oi  the 
community  which  the  necessities  of  his  argument   < -omp, -1    Mr 
Sunnier  to  describe  as  "  buying  ofl'  the  competition  of  the  manu- 
facturers."    By  favoring  such  a  distribution  they  have  not   put 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  their  com] >•  • 
in  the  foivign  market     On  the  contrary,  the  resulting  wealth  of 
the  whole  nation  has  overt!' >\\vd   upon  them,  and  given   them 
much  more  and  better  clothing,  tools,  and  machines  than  th.-y 
could  possibly  have  obtained  under  a  regime  of  fr<  The 

arrangement  has  helped  other  agricultural  countries,  doubtless ; 
but  that  need  not  distress  us.  It  lias  helped  ourselves  vastly 
more.  Paragraph  21  says:  — 

"In  the  second  place,  all  the  protected  industries  of  thi-  Dmitry  are  now 
parasites  on  the  naturally  strong  industries.    Agriculture  now  support- 
and  all  the  rest  and  all  their  losses.     Therefore,  even  it  it  \v«  r.  tin.-  that  all 
the  populati'in  wnuM,  uiiili-r  free  trade,  take  to  agriculture,  it  i>  math 
callv  certain  that  agriculture  could  support  them  all  letter  din-ctly  than  under 
the  present  arrangein 

To  thi<  I  must  add  a  sentence  already  quoted  in  paragraph  .">. 
It  is  this  :  — 

won.l,  r  the  protectionists  are  enraged  at  the  economists  who  ar. 
htii]«i«lly  t«-nrhiiig  that  we  can  produce  nothing  except  by  aj  ].]\  iux  labor  and 
capital  to  land." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  to  enrage,  but  there  is  much  to  as- 
tonish and  amuse.     The  doctrine  is  that  of  the  Physiocrats  of 
«,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  lectures  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.1    All  the 
i  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.  Chap.  IX.  §  28,  £c. 
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i  th- .n.-iit  it  bad  been  decently  buried,  but  Mr.  SUNMT  vtali 
aid  ha*  • 

lain  Smith  seym,    As  already 

.  d  nut,  ilu-  (niied  States  produce  annually  seven  «K^^.^| 
million*  mcu.    Agriculture  and  mining  fui- 

u w  materials,  worth  throe  ^^ffffH  million* ;  mannfao 
tores  and  the  mechanical  arts  bring  these  into  a  shape  Mttahh  far 
oonauinjiiii'M,   and   trade  and  transportation    jdacv   them  where 
can    be    consumed.      Each  class  is  indispensable  to  the 
vast  aggregate.     It  i*  in  \um  t,.  argue  that  the 
iiisines  .    nothing  witimui  raw  materials ;  fur 

that  agi  ling,  such  aa  they  an 

to-day,  rnul.l  not  r\i>t  witlmut  tiir  u...  .«•  sdioirabla  tools* 

the  i  1  liarns  and  stores  and  dwellings,  and  the  timns- 

portation  afforded  :idusthe>  io  to 

uilin:  millions  engaged  in  agriculture  could  pro- 

sper and  better  from  abroad. 

No  sucl  can  be  arrived  at  cither  by  the  theoretical 

deductive  reasoning  of  any  recognized  political  economy  of  to-day 

or  from  the   imlmtive  reasoning  of  practical  UK-:  lohn 

11,  were  he  alive,  woi  tor  it  as  little  respect  as  is 

y  statesman  mess  men.     It  not  only  U  not  practical 

wisdom  or  u  .ictical  wisdom,  but  it  is  no! 

economy  of  any  school,  save  one  which  has  been  forgotten  for 

ore. 

A^ :  os  not  support  itself  and  all  other  industries, 

a  i  i-l  tin -re  fore  it  is  not  mathematically  certain  that  it  would  sup- 

us  all  bctu>r  dirvctly  ili.ui  und.-r  the  present  arrangement 

.  on  the  .-,  as  certain  as  a  can  be  made  by 

Hi'    -:.-    -  :    •       :.    :..      .1    :     .      :..:.  •      :'•.:•.      •..:       : 

that  a  n  i  trade  alone  would  reduce  by 

one  half  the  amount  ,,t  necessaries,  convenience*,  and   luxuries 
now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  State*    Paragraphs  22- 
•  ad:  — 


I  would  indeed  pun  •  f(r«a  .Iml  if  ib»  prolectvl  »• 
keep  still  and  not  du  anything.  f«r  ::..-n  they  would  •!  )«Mt  wwl 
The  carningB  of  larmen  and  the  wrngw  of  Uborm  weald  tbco  wt 
•o  much  an  they  an-  now.  The  protection*  theory,  however,  b  last  It  h> 
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wages  to  keep  on  an  occupation  which  wastes  capital  and  lessens  all 
the  time  the  goods  within  reach  of  the  population.  It  is  interesting  to  apply 
this  theory  to  some  other  cases. 

44  On  the  protectionist  theory  it  \v..ul<l  be  a  means  of  raising  wages  to  keep 
up  a  bij  Banding  army.  All  the  soldiers  woul 

tin-  labor  market,  and  would  consume  In 

f  peace  they  would  not  be  destroying  any  thin 

ike  a  protected  indu>try,  —  they  would  W  w  .  iai  all 

In  that  case,  then,  tin -y  would  raise  wages  all  the  , 

u-ory  a  leisure  class  of  idle.  ii.  h  p.-opl,.  make  wages 
:   than  they  would  K-  it  the  same  people  should  go  to  work.    By  the 
same  reasoning  \  ho  now  con-um«-  without  producing  would  : 

wages  if  they  should  go  to  work,  mid  while  consuming,  as  they  now  do,  should 
compete  in  the  labor  market     Indeed,  thi-  view  of  th<-  mar 
taken,  and  perhaps  the  popular  view  i>  that  the  ri.-h  make  wages  high,  if  they 
not  only  keep  out  of  the  labor  market,  but  also  ron.-uine  luxuriously,  and  do 
not  save  anything. 

"  On  the  protectionist  argument  paupers  living  in  an  almshouse  raise  wages 
as  compared  with  what  wages  would  !><•  it  tin-  same  persons  should  n<»  longer 
consume  unprodu.  lively,  l.ut  .-h..ull  oomfl  »u;  etc  in  th.-  lal...i 

ket  while  consuming  as  before.     On  the  same  argument  paupers  who  produce 
something,  though  less  than  they  consume,  lower  wages  compared  with 

:  he  pan] x-rs  did  nothing;  still  more  as  compared  with  tin- 
cue  in  which  the  paupers  should  dt  - 

"  On  the  protectionist  argument,  convicts  in  the  state  prison  raise  wages  by 
consuming  the  product  of  taxation  in  idleness,  and  lower  wap  go  to 

work,  and,  while  consuming  as  before,  produce  something,  because  in  th 
caae  thev  r.  l.ibor  mark  initials  out  of  state  prison 

would  satisfy  the  protectionist  reasoning  Mill  Th.-y  always  d 

far  m  produce,  and  they  do  not  compete  with  laba 

refore,  raise  wages  by  their  operations.     It  would  be  a  limitation 
of  their  beneficent  action  to  put  them  in  prison  as  consumers  in  i 
more  SO  to  set  th.-m  to  work  at  a  u>eful  indu 

"Ontheprot.  .-w  of  th.-  matter  th.-  tade-onionists  are  right  wh-n 

they  adopt  wasteful  processes,  practise  shiftlessness  and  negle 
be  skilful  .  and   try  to  make  work,  a- they  call   it,  l.elievin, 

•bus  raise  wages.     Thepr.'  .nd  the  trade>-unioni>t  both  m 

T  wages.     Th-v   think   :  they  increase  the  dihVultie, 

'tween  us  men  and  goods  they  increase  wages,  and  that  to  make 
goods  abundant  is  to  lower  wages. 

"  On  the  protectionist  theory  those  men  in  the  riot  at  Pittsburgh,  who  ex- 
ulted in  the  destruct  l>ecause  they  though 
work,  whi.-h  they  confused  with  making  wages,  were  right  from  thei: 
of  view.     No  man  wants  work  ;  that  is,  toil,  or  irksome  ex.  -ast  of 
ail  does  the  man  who  has  no  capital  want  toil.     He  supplies  toil.    He  cannot 
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supply  awl  demand  the  same  thing.     He 
When  capital  is  destroyed  and  toU  it 
toil  must  be  given  for  capital  U 

bonrr  ;  that  u,  wag«  fall.    If  they  do  not  fell  on  ine  spot  where  the 
lion  took  pUce  they  mu*t  fall  «Wwbewwhet>«  the  capital  udmtni  lo  i 
the  capital  dealroy,  '  burgh  had  to  be 

<t  to  much  le-.    If  PiUaburgfa  had  irt  been  bw»ed«?tfees|*Bi 

replace  it  would  have  been  used  to  employ  Uboren  in  eddu* 

*o  much  more  to  the  comfort  and  possessions  of  the  country.    Tbe 

poorer  for  all  lime  by  the  capital  there  destroyed,  with  all  iu 

JuMt  to  every  year  that  thuimuon,  on  acct>oiit  of  the  protectiTefyttctt, 

to  the  possession  of  a  leaf  amount  of  goods  than  it  eouii  have  ^HffH  under 

freedom,  the  effect  U  the  aameaa  if  we  bad  produced  a  city  and  had  MM  it 

bum  up  ;  and  anybody  who  believe*  that  the  protective  taut  taiet  wags* 

l  -urn  op  cities  raiMt  wages.    All  thaw  notions  are  sjav 

m&t&^<*&tb9jtototi**^***t*mma*mm.  He  who 
beliereB  that  the  way  to  raise  wagea  it  to  hinder  people  from  fatting  aft  thins* 

ataily  and  cheaply,  or  to  refrain  from  the  mart  profitable  mode*  of  obtaining 
goods,  most  beliere  that  workmen  niae  wagea  when  they  atop  wotting  and 
go  oat  on  strike*,  and  lower  wagre  when  they  go  to 
ism  and  protectionism  are  falsehoods.  The  way  of  prosperity  for 
etety  is  by  industry,  economy,  thrift,  skill, 

liberty,  abundance,  and  not  by  some  crafty  and  artificial  derkea  to 

scarcity  and  bad  work.    The  protectionist  system  requires  a  new  eat  of  pro*. 

erbs  which  have  never  yet  found  their  way  into  any  popular  phBoeopay,  each 

as  these:  Want  makes  wealth;  destroy  and  prosper ;  taxes  are  wages  ;  tohave 

;  blessed  are  the  bad  workman  and  the  foolish  capitalist, 

y  shall  get  abundance." 

I  have  already  shown  that  according  to  the  protection!*  theory 

the  whole  amount  which  would  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  bay 

the  goods  now  made  in  it  by  protected  industrial, — this  whole 

amount  less  the  amount  by  which  home-made  goods  exceed  in 

cost  the  foreign,  is  a  gain  to  the  country,  even  taking  prices  si 

present  point ;   for  the  labor  now   employed   would,  if 

transferred  to  the  laud,  reduce  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 

totality  of  raw  products,  —  it  would  be  a  minus  quantity     Pro- 

••re  fore  increases  capital,  and  in  cresses  all  the  time  the 

goods  within  reach  of  the  pop  Tbe  theory  of  protection. 

is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Sumner  alleges  it  to 

be,  and  it  is  a  theory  in  perfect  accord  with  methods  of  lessoning 

always  adopted  by  the  great  economists  excepting  when  they  are 

arguing  for  a  preconceived  opinion.     It  is  s  theory  slso  which  is 
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in  harmony  with  facts.    It  explains  the  past  and  the  present      1 1 
explains  with  precision  au  MU  lli-iMe  manner  the  poverty 

of  Ireland  and  Portugal  an  v  and  India,  and  why  all  purely 

or  disproportionably  agricultur  is  and  states  are  poor,  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  follow  Mr.  Sumner  into  the  side  issues 
of  paragraphs  22-28.  They  all  fail  to  be  analogies  in  every 
point  but  one,  and  it  would  require  many  pages  to  <• 
in  detail  I  will  notice  only  one  sentence.  Mr.  Sumner  says 
that  "  the  way  of  prosperity  for  human  society  is  by  industry, 
economy,  thrift,  skill,  energy,  painstaking,  excellence,  liberty, 
abundance"  But  abundance  in  political  economy  is  prosp 
The  way  of  prosperity  then,  according  to  Mr.  Sumner,  is  by  pros- 
perity. This  is  an  identical  proposition.  But,  abstaining  from 
taking  advantage  of  this,  let  us  strike  out  the  word  abundance. 
The  other  means  he  enumerates  would  certainly  not  lead  to 
abundance  or  prosperity  if  we  insisted  upon  producing  only  or 
even  more  largely  the  raw  products  with  whk-h  the  world  is  al- 
ready oversupplied,  and  abstained  from  producing  the  finished 
products  we  ourselves  require,  and  which  can  be  had  in  abun- 
dance only  through  our  own  labor.  The  new  set  of  proverbs 
which  Mr.  Sumner  offers  to  protection  are  borrowed  from  Ba- 
"  Sophisms  of  Protection,"  a  book  which  a  great  lawyer  once  said 
to  me  was  in  his  opinion  the  most  sophistical  work  he  had  ever 
read.  The  new  proverbs  are  totally  inapplicable,  and  protection 
declines  to  accept  them. 

The  precise  point  in  which  Mr.  Sumner's  reasoning  is  faulty  is 
the  assumption  that  prices  of  finished  products  abroad  would  re- 
main the  same  under  a  vastly  increased  demand,  and  that  the 
prices  of  raw  products  abroad  would  remain  the  same  under  a 
vastly  increased  supply.  None  of  the  great  economists  would 
indorse  such  an  assumption  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  methods  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  them  all  justify  the  protectionist  conclusions, 
and  warrant  them  in  affirming  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  United  States  is  vastly  increased  by 
tection.  But  we  have  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  and 
and  Mr.  Mill  for  the  conclusion  that  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  product  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  totality  of  the 
individual  incomes.  Protection  then  raises  all  incomes,  and  wages 
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among  the  others.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  panicle  of 
it,  according  to  the  accepted 


od  States  to  have  Ugh  wage*  in  ooottqaooeo  of 
protection ;  and  experience  shows  thai  we  have  high  wages  which 

;  to  us  annually  three  fourth*  of  a  million  of  people 
almost  every  oou;  lie  earth.    Paragraph  29  runs :  — 


Lot  «i  mow  look  a*  the  other  dogma  :  High  vaf»  make  pvotarfrf*  tans 
ItUthewyoppoaiUaftheiniih.  If  wage.  ar.  high,  laflftitthe 
why  no  protective  Uu«  are  needed,  er*n  if  they  might  bo  ia  a«M 
other  caea.  In  Germany  the  pnxectioni-u  gtMnlly  allege  that  low 
in  Germany  than  in  England  are  a  proof  that  Germany  ia 
ferior,  and  need*  protection  again*  England.  The 

flag*  on  account  uf  any  little  variation  in  the  fact*." 


4  argument  is,  I  believe,  borrowed  from  Mr.  David  A.  Wells. 

ami  U  thus  answered  by  a  free-trade  writer,  Professor  Cairnes : 

Wells  a]  it  labor  in  England,  though  much  higher 

in  IM«. -i  Kuropean  countries,  and  in  particular  than  in  Ruaaia, 

is  still  so  much  more  efficient  here  than  liat  the  high  Eng- 

r.ites  are  practi<  ally  . -II.MJ-T  tor  the  English  capitalist  than  the 

lower  cot  rates  for  the  capitalist  of  the  Continent    What 

an  demand  for  protection 

again  'Veils  maintain  that,  as  the  efficiency 

h  labor  is  to  that  uf  Kussia,  so  U  the  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican labor  to  that  of  English  ?  If  not,  how  does  his  objection  to 
the  prot<  i  of  costs,  founded  upon  the 

degrees  of  industrial  efficiency,  affect  the  ar 

short,  Mr.  Wells's  argument  was  this :  If  in  the  case  of 
land  a  high  rate  of  wages  is  the  result  of  greater  skill  or  other 
greater  advantages  in  the  iron  and  textile  industries,  then  a  atiD 
r  rate  of  wages  in  America  is  a  proof  of  still  greater  skill  or 
:  advantages  ran  and  ndustries.  or  generally 

in  the  ooi  >  of  raw  -tact*)    It  is  this  ab- 

surdity v  words  suggest  and  insinuate,  although  when 

h  it  he  would  say,  "Oh.  no!  I  only  mean  that  If 
wages  are  paid  it  must  be  because  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try find  a  ma  iome  and  abroad  which  make*  it  poaaihlo  to 
pay  such  wages.    If  the  liberal  wages  now  paid  to  the  United 
States  to  the  iron  and  the  textile  industries  could  not  be  paid 
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under  free  trade,  this  only  proves  that  those  industries  are  car- 
ried on  at  a  loss,  which  loss  must  fall  upon  tin-  unprotected  in- 
dustries,"    The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  industries  in  question 
produce  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  one  tenth  <•!'  the 
annual  product,  and  so  support  directly  and  indirectly  one  i 
part  of  the  population.     AYnv  it  not  l<>r  these  industries  our 
duction  of  raw  materials  must  be  increased  by  one  tenth,  tl 
to  say,  by  an  amount  equal  at  present  prices  to  three  hundred 
millions,  and  the  demand  for  iron  and  trxtil.s  in  the  outer  world 
would  be  increased  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions.     '1 
would  be,  then,  an  advance  in  finished  products  and  a  Boar] 
cline  in  raw  products,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  what  we 
had  to  offer  would  be  diminished  enormously.     Agriculture  not 
only  would  not  ^rain,  but  it  would  lose  immensely.     Paragraph  30 
reads:  — 

"  In  the  arguments  under  this  head  of  the  suljert,  it  is  constantly  assumed 
that  wages  are  the  controlling  condition  in  production,  or  that  there  is  some 
direct  connection  between  the  wages  paid  and  the  value  of  the  product  or 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist  employer.    These  assumptions  are  false.    Sup- 
pose  that  an  individual  comes  forward  and  claims  that  he  cannot  cor 
because  he  pays  higher  wages  than  a  foreign  producer.      When   has  any 
examination  ever  been  made  to  find  out  whether  such  person  has  an  adequate 
capital,  or  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  diligently  ri 
to  his  business,  or  has  located  his  establish m<  nt  wisely,  or  has  organized  his 
business  economically,  or  has  bought  his  raw  material  ji;  .  ,,r  has  kept 

up  with  improvements  in  machinery,  or  has  not  speculated  with  his  product 
unsuccessfully,  or  has  not  violated  some  one  of  the  other  conditions  of  suc- 
cess?   The  wages  paid  are  but  one,  and  often  one  of  the  least  im] 
conditions  of  production.     If  it  is  alleged,  as  it  constantly  is  in  this  contro- 
versy, in  a  sweeping  way,  that  American  industries  need  protection  because 
American  wages  are  higher  than  foreign  wages,  it  is  a  case  of  joining  a  very 
wide  inference  to  very  inadequate  premises.    What  are  the  comparative  con- 
ditions of  industry  in  America  and  elsewhere  as  regards  convenience  and 
cost  of  raw  materials,  quality  and  cost  of  machinery,  rent  of  land  used, 
character  of  the  climate  as  affecting  the  requirements  of  various  industries, 
national  character  as  respects  industry,  diligence,  sobriety,  intelligence,  A 
laborers,  distance  from  the  market  or  convenience  and  cost  of  transport 
convenience  and  cost  of  natural  agents  (coal  or  water),  taxes  and  tax  system, 
the  security  afforded  by  the  excellence  or  otherwise  of  the  government,  &c.  ? 
Surely  it  is  plain  that  these  things  are  the  conditions  of  ;  ;  an<l  the 

comparative  money  rates  of  wages,  taken  apart  from  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  or  the  efficiency  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  conditions 
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art  b j  DO  mean*  •  criterion  far  • 
can  bo  curried  oo  iQOoeJBfally  or  not    Tbo  lieti  of 
hate  beta  made,  and  which  are  rvlkd  opoo 


a<-.-.  j.t.  I  l.y  If  ••  tr.i.i.  ri  ai  |M  it.:..  ;.:  t  -  t...   .      

have  no  value  at  all  for  the  parpoee.    Tbe  employer  allafai  UMI  be  eat)  BM** 

DO  profit*  beeanat  be  peyi  bigb  wagea.    He  aeeomea,  apparently,  tbat  wages 

lace  each  other.     It  is  certain  that  they  do  nothing  of  t** 

There. 


are  paid  out  of  the  capital  during  tbe  period  of  production.    Tbe  •jilijai 
triee  to  keep  wagea  down,  joat  M  be  triea  to  keep  dowo  ooat  aad  waelo  of  rav 

i     . '    :      1      :     .  '    :     .  •  •  .       •      .  '  :.:...: 

He,  of  ooune,  triea  to  minimiw  ererjr  outlay,  bieaaei  tbat  u  tbe  road  to  m> 
otae  in  tbe  comprtit ion  of  tbe  market,  and  to  mafi«ODi  pm6u.  Tbe  ptke 
of  hi*  product,  when  be  geta  it  dona,  will  be  determined  by  otpply  and  de- 
mand on  tbe  in  must  replace  hie  capital,  and  then  be  will  nod  o«t 
what  profit  be  baa.  No  law  whatever  can  be  eatabliabad  between  Urie  ptoit 
he  wagea  which  were  paid  to  tbe  men  while  they  were  making  tbe 
.  Profile  and  wagea  may  both  be  high  or  both  low  at  the  a*m*  UOM, 
or  one  may  be  high  and  tbe  other  low.  Tbe  fact  ia,  tbat  tmtcad  of  one  bdng 
displaced  by  the  other,  they  moat  always  go  together,  both  bigb  or  bulb  low 
at  the  tamo  time." 


In  tliis  paragraph  Mr  Sumner  succeeds  very  well  in 

ivu<l(.T  l.y  «-ntin»rr.itiiu'  .1  -jr.-.i:  n:..ny  Oib(  r  thiflgl  •         • 


the  cost  of  commodities,  perpl*  subject  by  using  the  very 

•  -••  of  tin-  int-thml  employed,  when  we  seriously  desire  to  •*. 
certain  the  plus  or  minus  effect  of  a  certain  causa 

Tbe  true  method  is  to  isolate  tbe  cause,  and  see  bow  it  moot 
act  when  taken  alon<  h  other  things  equal    Well,  then, 

a  commo  reduced  is  offered  in  the  market  and  sold 

at  a  certain  price.     From  e  F,  the  foreigner,  hat  to  de- 

duct the  cost  of  materials  and  x  wages,  and  what  remains  it 
profit    From  this  price  A,  the  American,  has  to  deduct  the  coat 
of  materials  and  say  x  plus  y  for  wages.    Tbe  additional  y  in- 
capacitates A  from  contending  \vr  r  wagtt,  then,  an 
putably  a  reason  for  protection,  especially  when  we  recollect 
to  the  cost  ot              :  fixed  capital  and  into  UM 
cost  of  repairing  fixed  capital,  as  well  as  into  the  aunt  paid  di- 

uiping  tbe  commodity* 

of  course  necessary  to  success  "  that  a  man  should  have  adequate 
capital,  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  buaincaa.  most  diu>oUy 
attend  to  his  business,  moat  organua  his  butioett  judictoosly. 
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must  have  kept  up  with  improvements  in  machinery,  have  ab- 
stained from  speculating  with  his  product  unsuccessfully,  and 
have  not  violated  some  one  of  the  other  conditions  of  success ;"  in 
short,  he  must  be  well  enough  to  get  out  of  bed  and  sane  enough 
to  keep  out  of  the  lunatic  hospital.  i'.ut  all  these  things  are  as 
necessary  to  F  as  to  A.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  a  higher  price  of  labor,  into  the  discussion  of 
which  they  are  brought. 

If  Mr.  Sumner  means  that  we  cannot  contend  with  England 
in  manufactures  because  we  do  not  attend  to  our  business,  it  may 
be  noted  that  we  are  the  same  race  of  men  as  beat  the  pauper 
farm-laborers  of  Europe  in  their  <>\\n  market.  It  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  we  should  use  as  much  diligence  in  the  one  occupation 
as  the  other.  If  he  says  no,  because  protection  makes  the  pro- 
tected manufacturer  careless,  the  answer  again  is  that  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  protected  articles  are  very  much  cheaper,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  than  the  foreign  article  with  duty  add< -<1 ;  and 
in  not  a  few  the  domestic  article  is  cheaper  thaii  the  for-  i_rn  aiii- 

ithout  any  duty.  If  the  duty  made  the  protected  IB 
tries  thriftless,  in  spite  of  internal  competition,  we  should  have 
prices  remaining  continually  only  very  slightly  below  the  point 
at  which  they  can  be  imported  and  pay  duty.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  means  that  we  are  more  careful,  more  skilful,  or  rap- 
idly becoming  more  skilful,  than  the  foreigner ;  that  our  general 
high  rate  of  wages  causes  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  skilful, 
and  great  attention  to  have  the  best  machinery,  &c. ;  and  that 
this  being  so,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as 
the  foreigner  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  wages,  —  the  answer  is, 
that  the  fact  of  prices  being  already  much  less  than  the  fn: 
commodity  with  duty  added,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  duty  is  not 
preventing  our  advance  in  the  desired  direction;  that 
already  reached  the  goal  in  common  cottons,  locomotives,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  nearly  reached  the  goal  in 
such  woollens  as  are  used  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The 
duty  troubles  nobody  much  except  the  users  of  the  finer  cottons 
and  woollens  and  other  luxuries.  The  men  who  get  their  one, 
two,  or  three  dollars  a  day  feel  the  tariff  only  through  its  benefi- 
cent effects  upon  their  wages ;  it  is  the  men  who  get  their  ten 


and  twenty  and  thirty  dollar*  a  «Uy  who  an- 
thinking  themselves  oppressed  If  they  really  were  nppteatud,  it 
t  be  reason  even  for  class  legislation ;  but  they  and  their 
families  would  spend  just  as  much  in  ostentation  wen  there  no 
custom-house  in  the  country.  Paragraph  31  says: - 

•p*.    We  ought  not  to  take  too  low  views  of 
but  when  an  employer  pretends  to  boll  wage*,  we  shall  not 
oat  examination.    When  we  notice  that  proflu  sre  high  in  this 
can  understand  the  applicants  for  tariff  favors,  without 
interestedness.  aist  will  go  into  a  business  which  gives  less  proit 

want  t..  }.ut  up  with  the  rates  of  profit  which  his  European  cnsspetitor  it 
satisfied  with.  He  wants  the  rate  which  he  could  get  if  he  weat  iafto  oae  of 
the  industries  which  are  favored  by  nature  in  this  country. 


tens  to  give  it  to  him.  The  talk  about  wages  is  all  for  effect.  It  is  only  so 
much  smoke  ^nH  noise  imported  into  thi*  contest  to  obscure  the  issue*  It  ass 
had  no  little  effect,  because  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  expose  it  hi  de- 
tail. The  competitor  whom  we  fear  most  is  England,  in  which  coaattj 
wages  sre  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  How  doss  ff-ff-H  pay 
high  wages  and  beat  all  the  others,  if  high  wages  are  the  controlling  com- 
sideration?  And  if  she  pays  higher  wages  than  the  continental  countries  sad 
bests  them  all,  because  other  conaiderations  come  in,  why  may  we  not  pay 
higher  wages  than  she  and  best  her,  at  least  in  our  home  market,  became 
other  considerations  come  in  t  The  nearest  approach  to  pauper  Itbofsn  in 
Europe  are  agricultural  laborers.  Our  tamers  send  their  products,  raised  by 

UI^H    *^s*l *MIGsTS*W^l    **      /VIIlTr liVSBU     S^U^MI  tUJU     \^J    WMl^B^WswlBMSjsK^Hs;  ••HJ     i^Dws*     14sW 

pauper  laborers  in  their  own  home  market.  How  can  this  be  done  if  the  cri- 
terion of  possible  competition  is  the  comparative  rate  of  wages  t* 

Mr.  Sunnier  here  intimates  that  the  manufacturer  who  tells 
the  workingman  that  the  tariff  sustains  and  tends  to  increase 
wages  is  deluding  the  latter  with  a  statement  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, because  his  own  interest  is  to  have  wages  low.    Yes ;  but 
<>\vu  interest  to  sustain  a  policy  which  makes  his 
-try  possible  in  spite  of  the  high  wages.    Dot  the  manolsc- 
4  are  not  the  only  men  whom  Mr.  Stunner  accuses  of  dis- 
honesty in  tliis  matt,  r     The  highest  statesman  of  the  land  he 
believes  to  be  simply  tilling  lies  when  they  speak  in  the  manner 
he  disapproves.     He  cannot  believe  that  there  are  any  men  who, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  population  most  begin  to  press 
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upon  subsistence,  feel  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
that  high  wages  should  continue  from  now  till  th.-n.  ami  that  the 
change  should  find  a  people  so  long  used  to  good  living  as  to  re- 
fuse to  descend  into  beggary.  I  am  sorry  he  thinks  such  » 
ments  to  be  hypocrisy.  He  differs  from  Mr.  Mill  in  this  as  much 
as  he  does  in  political  economy. 

Mr.  Sumner  asks,  If  England  can  pay  higher  wages  than  the 
Continent  and  beat  the  Continent,  why  cannot  \\-«-  pay  higher 
wages  than  England  and  beat  England  ?  Answer  :  Because 
England's  suj  in  skill  more  than  counterbalances  the 

lower  wages  of  the  Continent,  while  we  have  not  a  similar  supe- 
her.     He  also  asks  how  our  farmers  compete  with 
European,  if  the  criterion  of  possible  competition  is  the  compar- 

rate  of  wages.  The  answer  is,  that  nobody  ever  sai-1  that 
wages  were  the  criterion,  but  only  one  of  the  elements.  The 

-h  fanner  has  to  pay  three  times  as  much  in  rent  as  the 
American  farmer  pays  for  wages,  and  he  has  to  use  vastly  more 
labor  per  acre,  and  he  has  to  use  fertilizers.  Wlu-n  manufactures 
and  the  mechanical  arts  have  a  similar  advantage,  they  certainly 
will  need  no  protection.  Paragraph  32  reads  :  — 

44  If  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  compete,  what  is  meant  ?  These  phrases  are 
allowed  to  pass  without  due  examination.  I  cannot  compete  with  my  infe- 
riors or  with  my  superiors.  I  cannot  compete  with  an  I  rish  laborer  at  digging  a 
ditch,  and  I  could  not  compete  with  the  late  Mr.  Scott  in  running  a  railroad. 
Could  any  taxes  enable  me  to  run  a  railroad  as  Mr.  Scott  did,  and  to  earn  such 
remuneration  as  he  earned  ?  Certainly  not.  No  taxes  can  possibly  en. 
man  to  compete  with  a  superior.  Could  any  taxes  enable  me  to  compete 
with  an  Irish  laborer  at  digging  a  ditch  ?  Indeed  they  could.  They  might 
interfere  bet  ween  me  an-  1  tin  laborer,  and  prevent  me  from  .is  ser- 

vices, and  I  might  be  forced  to  dig  my  own  ditch,  turning  away  from  other 
and  better  paid  occupations  to  give  my  time  to  an  inferior  occupation.  That 
would  impoverish  me.  Such  is  the  only  way  in  which  protective  taxes  can 
make  competition  possible.  They  drive  us  down  to  compete  with  those 
who  are  far  worse  off  than  we  instead  of  allowing  us  the  full  use  of  our  nat- 


If  the  condition  of  things  were  such  that,  without  a  protective 
law,  so  many  persons  would  crowd  into  professorships  as  to  de- 
press the  exchangeable  value  of  their  services  below  those  of  ditch- 
diggers,  then  a  law  which  should  cause  some  of  those  would-be 


professors  to  dig  ditches  would 

raise  the  rate  of  wages.    Paragraph  33  nay* 

If  we  hare  high  wages,  then  they  are  a  proof  of  IsJaMifcd 

They  prore  that  there  are  some  lines  of  iadwtry  open  to  e*.  a* 
which  great  returns  for  both  labor  and  capital  may  be  --  fi  [  I     To 
from  high  wages  that  we  need  protection  is  Uke  argutef  that  a  me*  setsfc 
chanty  because  he  is  rich,  or  needs  help  because  he  is  sties*.* 

-ve  have  high  wages,  they  are  a  proof  that  we  have  a  wisely 

Htries  ;  that  we  have 

the  prod  t  raw  products,  thrown  away  our  natural 

tages,  so  as  to  go  half  clad  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields.  To 
argue  from  high  wages  that  we  do  not  need  protection  is  like 
arguing  that  a  man's  methods  of  business  must  have  been  had 
because  he  has  become  rich,  or  that  the  organuation  of  a 
rious  army  bad  been  pernicious,  and  that 
have  come  if  each  man  had  waged  the  war  by  himself. 
84  says:  — 


"A  true  analysis  of  the  facto  therefore  shows  us  that 
lower  wages,  and  that  high  wages  are  not  a  reason  why  pruleotive  tans  ave 

tages.    The  remuneration  of  labor  is  high  because  the 

1  be  highest  if  the  laborer  is  let  alone  to  we  the 
any  restraint  or  interference.    If  we  get  a  high  rnnumtitfaii  by  the  ese  of 
our  advantages,  our  strength  in  competition  will  come  from  the  very 
tages  of  nature  which  gave  the  high  rewards  of  industry.    Thus  every  I 
of  the  matter  is  consistent  and  etidghtfaiwanl,  clear  and  MtnaL   Tb* 
we  study  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  the  more  thoroughly  is  the 
solution  of  it  confirmed  ;  for,  intti^ri  of  TntungHng  ourselves  hi 
absurdities,  we  find  that  all  the  relations  are  dmpb  aid  eaMttsj*.- 

He  who  studies  Hamilton's  report  upon  manufactures  will  see 
that  he  expected  general  prosperity— that  is,  high  wages— to  flow 
from  protection,  and  why  he  expected  it  He  who  studies  the 
"d  States  to-day  will  see  that  the  event  has  justified  bis  theory. 
and  he  will  see  that  bis  theory  accords  with  the  wisest  thought  of 
the  great  writers  upon  political  economy.  We  get  a  great  remu- 
neration to  our  labor  by  using  and  not  throwing  away  our  natural 
advantages.  The  remuneration  of  labor  is  high  because  we  do 
not  press  those  advantages  beyond  the  ability  of  the  world  to 
absorb  their  products.  We  should  entirely  throw  away 
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advantages  if  the  laborers,  instead  of  act  i  r  the 

greatest  good  of  all,  bad  eacb  acted  independently.  If  \\r  get  a 
bigb  remuneration  under  protection,  tbat  is  evidence  that  i  i«- 
tection  was  needed,  an<l  \\  ill  be  needed  until  we  gain  a  skill  N 
inn. 'h  L'!'  in  others  as  to  overbalance  the  greater  cost  p*  ; 

man  of  our  labor. 

Thus  rvi-ry  aspect  of  the  matter  is  consistent,  straightforv. 
clear,  and  natural     We  are  not,  like  the  free-traders,  con  I'm: 
by  the  presence  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States  in  s\> 
in  contradiction  of  all  our  theories,  nor  by  the  presence  of  tin; 
direst  poverty  in  Ireland,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  India.     Para- 
graph 35  reads :  — 

ic  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  simple 
I  have  spoken  wholly  as  a  political  economist  whose  business  it  is  to  .-tu«Iy 
theoretical  questions.     If  it  is  proper  to  do  anything  about  wages,  the  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  abolish  all  protective  taxes,  and  that  will  let  them  rise 
where  they  ought  to  be." 

The  author  of  this  review  of  Professor  Sumner's  paper  has 
written  wholly  as  a  political  economist  whose  business  it  has 
been  for  many  years  to  study  theoretical  questions.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  sustain  wages,  and  this  will  be  don 
continuing  the  protective  policy.  Otherwise  the  growth  of  our 
non-agricultural  industries  will  be  checked,  and  the  country  will 
become  disproportionately  addicted  to  farming,  with  a  «>n>tant 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  that  occupation  and  of  wages  and 
profits  in  all  occupations. 

We  have  now  finished  Mr.  Suraner's  paper.  He  had  after- 
wards a  long  conversation  with  the  Commissioners,  in  which  he 
repeated  that  protection  lowered  wages,  declared  that  New  1 
land  would  have  been  greatly  richer  had  there  never  been  any 
tariff,  and  that  the  South  was  about  to  greatly  harm  herself  by  in- 
troducing manufactures;  and  he  scofled  at  the  theory  of  Franklin, 
i  Smith,  and  Mr.  Mill  which  teaches  the  great  advantages  of 
frequent  industrial  centres  to  the  fanning  population.  This  he 
dismissed  by  calling  it  the  famous  Truck  Farm  argument. 
not  necessary  to  go  through  those  conversations,  as  they  evolved  no 
new  point,  and  as  the  positions  above  referred  to  are  not  warranted 
by  any  reasoning  in  accordance  with  the  political  economy  of  the 
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Utter  half  of  the  niDeUwith  century  M  iei  forth  by  Hi  Mill  tad 

by  many  million  on  the  protectionist  tide.    I  believe  them  is 

Is  of  doubt  that  protection  sustains  and  gndtulJy 

raise*  wages;  tha*  igland  and  the  whole  country  it  greedy 

reason  of  it;  that  the  South  u  doing  very  wiady  it. 
traducing  mm  H;  and  that  the  "  Truck  Farm  argUMOi"  fit 

sufll  stifled  by  the  authoritiet  I  have  named,  by  all  aoud 

economic  reasoning,  and  by  common 
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